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THE ART OF VELAZQUEZ 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Ir may fairly be said that the kingship of painting is at present shared 
between Velazquez and Rembrandt. Among those who understand 
pictures, nine out of ten would call Velazquez the greatest painter, and 
Rembrandt the greatest artist in paint, the modern world has yet produced. 
Thirty years ago a very different though equally positive belief prevailed. 
At that time the world had been long agreed that the king of painters 
was Raphael, and spoke of his art in terms which would now be employed 
by few whose opinions are not at least a generation old. The change is 
generally put down to an improvement in taste, or at least to an advance 
in technical knowledge, both among artists themselves, and among those 
who, from the outside, seriously concern themselves with artistic matters. 
It would, perhaps, be more prudent merely to confess that ideals have 
followed their usual line of change, and that one half of the nineteenth 
century has adopted with renewed enthusiasm the dictum of Voltaire, 
that it matters not what you say, if you say it well. Art, at large, follows 
the same course of evolution as the knowledge of art in a man’s brain. 
It starts by believing that you must have some great external objective 
before you can produce great work ; it goes on to perceive that no man 
can express more than he has within him, and that no art is so poor but 
that its methods alone afford a vehicle for the expression of the greatest 
personality. The masterpieces before which our fathers went down on 
their knees were triumphs of conception. They existed, or might well 
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have existed, in their creators’ brains before a touch was put upon the 
canvas. The Madonna di San Sisto isa vision, seen first, and then elabor- 
ately realised. Its effect upon the spectator is a faint echo of what he 
might feel were he thus brought face to face with the Mother of God. 
Such a picture is complete as soon as it has taken final shape in the artist’s 
mind. Technically, his task is rather not to spoil it than to add anything 
to it. It is dangerous to generalise on artistic matters, for art changes with 
every votary that comes to its shrine ; but, speaking broadly, we may say 
that the Italians, down to, and even beyond, the days of Raphael, imagined 
a goal beyond the powers of paint, and struggled as near it as they could ; 
while such art as that into which Velazquez was born takes the nearest 
theme, and builds a creation upon it by dint of consummate and ex- 
pressive execution. This is in harmony with the inevitable evolution of 
art. There is no need to pit Italy against Spain, or rather against 
Velazquez. The one greatness does not exclude the other, and the lapse 
of a century between the earlier climax and the later had more to do with 
their difference than any real antagonism between the methods they 
employed. 

I have used the phrase “such art as that into which Velazquez was 
born.” Those who claim that the great Spaniard was a sort of modern, 
born before his time, and anticipating in his art the notions to which the 
world at large has only now arrived after a further two centuries of ex- 
perience, may object to such a way of putting the case. And yet, if 
anything, it appears to me too weak. Not only had Velazquez pre- 
cedents for everything he did, not only was his finest work anticipated, 
in intention, by many an inferior master, both in Italy and in his own 
native country, but he himself was rather slow than prompt to take 
example by the best of what had already been done. Like Rembrandt, 
he was the reverse of precocious. His earliest productions are both dull 
in themselves and founded upon dull examples. They are promising 
chiefly in the evidence they afford of a faculty for taking pains. It was 
not until just before his first visit to Italy that he awoke to the larger 
possibilities of the art he practised, or to the nature of his own gifts. Even 
then he hankered for a time after false gods, perpetrating the melodramatic 
San Placido Crucifixion, and such Guido-fed productions as the Forge of 
Vulcan and the Christ at the Pillar. Velazquez was always sincere 
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Even when he deliberately tried to rival some other master, he gave free 
/ play to his own personality, and so his imitations—for his Coronation of the 
. Virgin, his Crucifixion, his Mars, his Adoration of the Magi, are little 

more—are never without dignity and interest. Essentially, however, 

none of these things—and with others like them they make up no small 
portion of his total production—differ in anything but the stronger person- 
ality behind them from much that was done in the Spain and Italy of the 
seventeenth century. Examined in the light by his later work, we see, 
of course, that their producer took his art very seriously indeed, and that 
from every figure he painted he learnt something to be used in the next. 

But, speaking generally, the first steps of Velazquez show that he, like 

other people, had to work long and hard before he mastered what his 

seniors had to tell him, and could go on to make his own great contri- 
bution to a structure which had been rising, more or less continuously, 
ever since the revival of learning. 

The most difficult problem to be faced by the would-be critic of 
Velazquez is that of disentangling his own genuine creations from the 
copies, imitations, and more or less controlled replicas turned out by 
his pupils. Velazquez had almost as many scholars as Rembrandt. | 
Several of these had the credit, during the master’s lifetime, of repeating 
his work with such skill as to deceive good contemporary judges. One 
pupil, the master’s son-in-law, Juan Bautista del Mazo-Martifiez, was 
an excellent painter. The pictures acknowledged as his in the Museo 
del Prado vary greatly in excellence, but some approach so closely to 
the master as to leave us in no kind of doubt that Mazo set posterity 
a very ticklish problem indeed when he repeated Velazquez. We must 
remember that the forty years covered by the master’s career in Madrid 
were by no means devoted exclusively to painting. Four were spent in 
Italy, where he used his eyes more than his hands. The last eight were 
partly given up to the duties of the Aposentador Mayorship, which was 
very far from being a sinecure. Besides all this, Velazquez busied 
himself energetically as director of the royal collections, which kept him 
continually trotting backwards and forwards between Madrid and the 
Escorial.’ All this time his atelier was going on. His pupils, according 
to the practice of every time but our own, were multiplying his works, 


1 See Life of Velazquez (Portfolio for July 1896), p. af 
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and painting those royal portraits which Philip sowed broad-cast over 
Europe to carry the name, at least, of his favourite into Austria, Italy, 
France, and England. But Mr. Curtis, in his Catalogue of the works 
of Velazquez and Murillo, enumerates three hundred pictures ascribed 
to the elder master in the various public and private collections of 
Europe and America. Against this total of three hundred it would be 
difficult to muster fifty left to his pupils. Outside Spain, I scarcely 
know a picture ascribed to Mazo. The National Gallery has a 
problematical copy with variations of the Prado Don Antonio the English- 
man, and a worthless little picture was exhibited under his name last 
winter at the New Gallery. A few more can be found here and there, 
but even then, the ascription to Mazo is, in most cases, a pure guess, 
and the picture bearing it quite unlike the two thoroughly authenticated 
examples in the Prado Museum. Before these two pictures, one a 
portrait, the other a view of Saragossa from the opposite side of the 
Ebro, the conviction is irresistible that not only many pictures ascribed 
to Velazquez, but several of those on which his reputation rests most 
securely for those who have not visited Madrid, are in reality the work 
of his son-in-law. The question will be discussed in detail in the 
following chapters. As with Mazo, so with Juan de Pareja. The 
Moor lived in the house of Velazquez for thirty-seven years, and 
astonished his master’s friends with the skill of his imitations. His 
ability was rewarded by the king, and made use of by Velazquez. During 
the ten years which elapsed between the discovery of his talent and his 
master’s death, he did nothing but paint. Where are his pictures? 
The Prado Museum has one, in which the influence of what he saw 
during his attendance on Velazquez in Italy can be easily traced. Else- 
where his name scarcely occurs. Their fellow-pupils were inferior in 
ability to these two, but when at work under the master’s eye, they may 
well have produced pictures now accepted as the handiwork of Velazquez 
himself. 

The readiness to accept as genuine pictures which are both different 
from, and inferior to, the authentic works of the master is primarily due, 
of course, to mere lack of opportunities for acquiring a trustworthy 
knowledge of his art. In the first place, very few examples of any 
importance have left Spain at all. In collections north of the Pyrenees 
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we find a considerable array of good pictures bearing the master’s name, 
but in the vast majority of cases their excellence is of a kind that cannot, 
by any ingenuity, be made to fit into that of the series in Madrid. To 
give an instance, the Philip JV. at Dulwich is a masterpiece of colour 
and design. In subtlety, says a competent French critic, it is equal to 
the finest Metzu. Such a comparison would scarcely suggest itself in 
the Museo del Prado. But there, whatever we miss, we invariably find 
the most consummate drawing and the most significant march of the 
brush, both of which are conspicuously absent from the Dulwich picture. 
The head, the hands, the sword-hilt, the lace—all these have been 
painted carefully and with the best intention, but the results are soft and 
nerveléss. 


In the absence of better things to go by, this picture and others like 
it have been accepted as genuine, and set up for students to copy. They 
have seemed worthy of the fame of the Spanish master, and so it has 
been taken for granted that they are by him. More especially has this 
been the fault of painters, who are too apt to ask themselves the question, 
“Ts this good enough for so-and-so?” rather than, “Is the particular 


excellence we see here characteristic of so-and-so?” The laborious 
green pictures of Rembrandt’s first time are certainly his, as no one who 
examines the master’s work as a whole can doubt, but I have heard 
painters, and excellent painters too, flatly refuse to believe it. 

The excuse for the mistaken idea—as I venture to think it—which 
is too often formed of Velazquez, is the inaccessibility of Madrid. Few 
people care to make a pilgrimage of twelve or thirteen hundred miles to 
the dullest metropolis in the world for the sake even of such a gallery as 
the Museo del Prado, and such an artist as he who painted the Maids of 
Honour and the Surrender of Breda. And yet, until you have spent days 
before the forty-eight or fifty standard pictures in Madrid, you can have 
no clear idea of the true range of Velazquez, or of the successive stages 
by which he advanced from the laborious “lightness” of his youth to the 
unrivalled freedom and mastery of his latest portraits. All this becomes 
easy enough in the Museo del Prado. A map, as it were, of the master’s 
career is spread out before you. The path he followed is quite distinct, 
and you see that he made for his goal with as little deviation and un- 
certainty as a Mohawk. A few pictures ascribed to him, even at Madrid, 
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cannot be fitted into the chain of his development. These I shall venture, 
in the following pages, to reject, giving what seem to me sufficient reasons 
for so doing. With the help of the rest and those rare pictures outside 
Spain which seem to me authentic, I shall do my best to paint a true 
picture of Velazquez the artist, and to determine his share in the tradition 


‘which has grown up about his name. 





CHAPTER II 


THE MUSEO DEL PRADO 


Tue brick and stone Museo del Prado, one of the few really architectural 
buildings of which Madrid can boast, may be said to have struggled into 
existence. It was begun as far back as the reign of Charles III. (1759- 
1788) by Juan de Villanueva, its object being to house a museum and 
academy of natural history. After the death of Charles, his successor 
slowly went on with the structure, but the soldiers of Napoleon caught 
it while still unfinished, and, after grievous misuse, left it little better 


than a ruin. Its chance came when Ferdinand VII., on his second 
marriage, revolutionised the interior of the Royal Palace, turning it into 
a sort of inferior Tuileries, and banishing the pictures which filled it to its 
less honourable parts. Some nobles of the Court devised a scheme for which 
the king afterwards obtained the credit. With the queen’s sanction, they 
completed three rooms in the derelict museo, and there placed some three 
hundred and more of the royal pictures, among them many examples of 
Velazquez. This was in 1819. The experiment was successful, and so 
more rooms were finished and opened, until the whole building was at 
last completed, and devoted to a purpose not entirely foreign to that for 
which it had been designed. Though constructed of shabby materials, 
it has dignity, and would produce a more satisfactory effect than any 
other building in Madrid were it not for the trees with which a mistaken 
taste has masked its best facade. 

As for its contents, these have been so persistently belauded that it 
requires some courage to confess to the feeling of disappointment which 
certainly affected me at my first visit, and did not afterwards entirely 
disappear. The collection is, of course, one of the most interesting in 
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the world. Its possession of nearly all the important works of Velazquez 
would make it so even if all the rest were rubbish. But to those who 
travel to Madrid in the hope of seeing forty-five Titians and fifty or 
sixty Rubenses of the first class, as well as a splendid array of Raphaels, and 
other prizes to the spears and bows, or rather the money-bags, of Charles V., 
Philip II., and Philip IV., the reality is slightly disconcerting. Most of the 
Titians are of his latest period, when he was but a fascinating shadow of 
his former self. The two great pictures of his early time, the Bacchanal 
and the Sacrifice to Venus, have been annihilated by the cleaner. The 
Charles V. on the Field of Muhiberg has suffered almost as much from 
fire and restoration. Few celebrated pictures are so disagreeable in their 
present condition as the Spasimo di Sicilia, while the little Madonna, 
which used to be so famous as La Perla, is a good design spoilt by the 
horrible colour of some incompetent pupil. The Direr, by himself 
is a bad copy. The so-called Van Eyck, the Triumph of the Church over 
the. Synagogue, which Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle chose for the 
frontispiece to their History of Early Flemish Painting, is, so far as 
execution goes, a harsh, leathery, sixteenth-century production, so 
unworthy of its ascription that its acceptance for so long, and by such 
high-sounding authorities, seems quite incomprehensible. The Giorgione 
has been flayed, so has the finest Rubens ; while a perverse dexterity has 
been shown in bringing together a crowd of pictures by Teniers and the 
Dutchmen of the seventeenth century with scarcely a single thing among 
them that sticks in the memory. This is the reverse of the medal. On 
the other side we have the lovely little Mantegna, the Cardinal and 
Virgen del Pez of Raphael, to atone for the Spasimo and the Perla, 
Titian’s standing Charles V., and one of the best of Tintoretto’s smaller 
works. To these we must add the fine series of Early Flemish pictures, 
the Moros, a Diirer, two great Vandycks, a few good examples of the 
French School, some notable and too-much-neglected Spagnolettos, a 
few hints at Goya, and the dazzling display of Velazquez. 

The history of the collection repeats that of most of the great con- 
tinental galleries. Charles V., Philip II., and Philip IV. were so placed 
in Europe that they might, had they understood their opportunities, 
have filled Madrid with the masterpieces of Italy and the Netherlands. 
As a fact, they did try to do something of the sort, and were imitated 
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in a feebler way by the Bourbon, Philip V. Most of the pictures now 
in the Museo were bought by those four kings, and hung in the various 
royal palaces and seats down to the year 1819. I have already explained 
how the gallery was housed. Ferdinand VII. afterwards increased it 
slightly by purchase, but the only important accessions since his death 
have been from the Escorial and from the disestablished Museo Nacional. 
This museum was formed between the years 1836 and 1840, under the 
supervision of Commissioners appointed by the Academy of San Fernando. 
Its home was the disused Convent of the Trinity, into which some three 
hundred pictures, drawn from various churches, monasteries, and convents 
in the provinces of Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, and Avila, were collected. 
All these were removed to the Prado in 1840. The most notorious 
picture so acquired was the guasi Van Eyck, the Triumph of the Church 
over the Synagogue, which came from the monastery de/ Parral at 


Segovia. 


Considering that it was not originally designed for a picture gallery, 
the museum answers that purpose fairly well. One room, the Sala de la 
Reina Isabel, which has been turned into a kind of salle d’honneur, is 


really well lighted, and every picture it contains can be well seen. The 
central gallery, similar in its section to the great gallery of the Louvre, 
but narrower and only about one quarter as long, is well enough on 
very bright days, which, happily, are the rule at Madrid. But in cloudy 
weather it is very dark, and yet it contains the Surrender of Breda, the 
Maids of Honour, the Menippus, and many another first-rate Velazquez, 
as well as the equestrian portrait of Charles V. by Titian, Raphael’s 
Spasimo, Tintoretto’s Baptism, and not a few pictures besides which 
have to be carefully studied. Velazquez, again, is the presiding genius of 
a large side-lighted room divided into five compartments by screens, which 
opens out of the vestibule. Here, indeed, one of his very finest works, 
the little Don Balthazar Carlos on his pony, has been hung. As the 
freshest and most brilliant passage of colour ever achieved by the master, 
it ought surely to have been in a better place. Most of the Flemish 
Early Collection is in the basement, in the last rooms opened, although 
a few examples have been placed in the Sala de la Reina Isabel. The 
idea has clearly been to spread the better pictures pretty evenly over the 
whole building. The slight preference of the Sala just mentioned over 
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the rest is shown rather by excluding second-rate pictures from its walls 
than by crowding them with masterpieces. Personally, I should prefer 
to see this room called the Sala de Velazquez, and the whole of his 


pictures collected into it; and in this, I fancy, most foreign visitors 
would agree with me. But perhaps an even more desirable improvement 
would be to bring the illumination of the great gallery up to the level 
of this Sala. Both are lighted from the roof, so there could be no 
great difficulty in carrying out such an operation. Galleries which 


immediately communicate with each other should always be lighted 
equally. If not, the darker of the two will always be more or less 
depressing. The corner room in our National Gallery, where the 
Correggios hang at present, is light enough from a positive standpoint, 
but compared with the great Venetian Gallery it seems too dark, and 
its contents have an air of being banished. A feeling of the same kind 
makes itself felt as we pass from the Sala of Queen Isabella into the 
main gallery at Madrid. 

I have ventured to say that all the pictures by Velazquez should be 
hung together. At present they are distributed over three galleries—the 
side-lighted room at the entrance, the great gallery, and the Hall of Queen 
Isabella. And in the distribution no regard whatever has been paid to 
chronological or any other sort of classification. Size and shape have 
been the determining factors, and in not a few cases inferior and doubtful 
pictures have been given the pas over their betters, simply because they 
fitted more neatly into the pattern. Such a method puts needless diffi- 
culties in the way of enjoyment. With painters like Velazquez and 
Rembrandt—between whom in some ways there is a curious and subtle 
affinity—the only way to arrive at a thorough knowledge of what they 
were and what they were not, which means what they did and what they did 
not do, is to establish every step of their progress, to trace the develop- 
ment of their ideas and the emancipation of their hands almost from day 
to day, so that at last you have a complete chain of evolution in which 
there is no room for a foreign link. By dint of years of hard work Dr. 
Bode has done this for Rembrandt, whose pictures are scattered all over 
the world. With Velazquez, of course, it is easier, as the materials are 
practically all under one roof. But it might have been much easier still, 
especially for those who are not blessed with Dr. Bode’s memory, had the 
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Madrid authorities been a little kinder. The absence of such mechanical 
facilities must, to no small extent, bear the blame for the confused lines in 
which Velazquez’s portrait has too often been drawn. Several pictures in 
the Prado would betray themselves at once, as being outside his line of 
advance, if they were hung beside his genuine works, while, as it is, they too 
often pass muster. In the case of nearly every great painter, the unity which 
marks each separate production is characteristic also of his work as a 
whole, so that, when his pictures are collected, the impression produced is 
scarcely less clear and definite than that resulting from the study of any 
single creation. This observation is truer, perhaps, of Rembrandt than 
Velazquez. The Spaniard had periods which were more obviously tenta- 
tive than any in the career of the Dutchman ; and yet, even in his case, 
the genuine works form a pattern on which any excrescence becomes gradu- 
ally conspicuous to the patient inquirer. 

There is another reason why every possible facility for comparison 
should be provided. In spite of his greatness, in spite of his almost un- 
rivalled faculty for creation through technique, Velazquez is not so 
difficult to copy, even now, as many a lesser man. Even painters with 
individualities of their own have made decent copies of his work. I need 
only instance the reproduction of the Meniaas by John Philip, at Burlington 
House. His own pupils, painting in his own studio, with his own 
“ palette,” overlooked by his eye, and helped here and there with a touch 
of his own hand, may well have produced things which only the most 
searching comparison will discover to be not by the master himself. As 
a fact, I shall be able to show in the sequel that the chief groups in two 
well-known pictures, both generally accepted, by painters no less than by 
critics, as the actual handiwork of Velazquez, are identical with each other, 
touch for touch, so that one must be a slavish copy of the other or both ot 
a third. No great original painter, certainly none who painted with the 
freedom of Velazquez, ever did, or could, repeat of himself in that fashion. 

The method invented by Morelli, and applied by himself and his 
followers with more or less success to the works of the early Italians, 
would not be of much use in the case of Velazquez. At its best the 
system of comparing details of manner seems to me more fitted for the 
purpose of demonstration than for that of study. The critic who requires 
to look at the pattern of an ear before he can distinguish between a 
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Moretto and a Moroni has only half learnt his business, but such an 
easily-grasped piece of evidence has its value when the truth of con- 
clusions arrived at on some more solid, though less generally perceptible, 
ground has to be demonstrated. Velazquez was endowed with so true 
an eye, and his interest in the look of things was so keen, that with him 
manner never takes the place of truthful interpretation. In his later and 
freer work we can, indeed, perceive a few personal tendencies in matters 
of form. Perhaps. the most conspicuous of these is a fondness for plump 
hands with rather short, very tapering fingers. But this is due not so 
much to a lapse of observation as to his system of handling. We must 
search in his technique, as a whole, for his true distinctive marks, and 
reinforce our conclusions by a true vision of the man behind that tech- 
nique, to which an examination of his methods of conception will help us. 

Here, perhaps, it may be as well that I should explain what I mean 
by technique. In his careful study of the art of Velazquez, Mr. R. A. 
M. Stevenson spreads the meaning of the term over practically the whole 
of a painter’s activity. He includes in it everything done between the 
first inception of a picture and the last touch put upon the canvas. This 
appears to me both inconvenient and misleading. It is inconvenient, be- 
cause it substitutes a vague for a perfectly definite term ; it is misleading, 
because it implies an identity of character between processes which are, as 
a fact, different. Conceiving a picture and realising a picture are different 
things, depending upon different personal endowments, which are capable 
of being divorced from each other. The fact that, in conceiving a picture, 
an artist has to keep technical possibilities in view, does not justify us in 
confusing, or, if you like, blending the two things. Take an illustration 
from a minor art. An architect designs a grille to be carried out in 
hammered iron. If he knows his business he keeps the technique of 
forging iron constantly in his mind as he combines his curves and decides 
upon his forms. A good result is arrived at through his art and know- 
ledge of technical requirements and the practical technique of the forger. 
In the case of painting both processes are carried out by one man, but that 
does not make them identical in kind. By technique, then, I shall mean 
everything done on the canvas, as distinct from such matters as have to be 
‘decided before the canvas is touched. The distinction is a little diffi- 
cult to keep up, I grant, because technique continually reacts on conception 
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and vice versd, but nevertheless it has to be done if we are to arrive at 
clear ideas. 

Some of those—and I hope there may be some!—who read these 
pages may feel inclined to cry cui bono? when they come upon all this 
discussion as to how the actual hand of Velazquez is to be recognised. 
Velazquez, they may say, created the fashion in art of which his pupils were 
exponents as well as himself. Lump them all together, and study them 
as the exemplars on which the most efficient painting of our own day is 
based. Todo so would be to abandon the most fascinating, as well as 
the most useful, function of the critic. The seed of art is sincerity. 
Without sincerity, without the sincere expression of really felt emotion, 
art is nothing but artifice, and those who practise it are not causes, but 
effects. In his beginning Velazquez got afloat on a stream which had 
been flowing for centuries, but the time came when he determined its 


channel. His pupils floated on by his side, but they determined nothing ; 


and to make no attempt to distinguish their work from his, would only 
be to weaken our impressions and confuse our conclusions. We must 
learn our Velazquez in his own confessions, and when we have done so 
I think we shall find that, in some ways, he is not truly presented in 
Cis-Pyrenean tradition. 





CHAPTER III 


CHRONOLOGY OF VELAZQUEZ’S PICTURES 


Tue chronology of Velazquez is by no means easy to establish. The 
dates of a certain number of his pictures can be fixed with more or less 
confidence, but for various reasons it is not safe to depend upon matters 
which would be considered decisive in the case of most painters. It 
seems, for instance, to have been his habit to work upon pictures which 
had long been finished. There is reason to believe, too, that some of the 
royal portraits represent their originals, not as they were at the time of 
sitting, but as they had once been. In spite of this, however, a few fixed 
points can be set up, which we must try to supplement by the internal 
evidence of style. The earliest works we know are the fairly numerous 
bodegones and kindred pictures, of which by far the finest is the Duke of 
Wellington’s Aguador. These seem, for the most part, to have been 
painted in his first youth, as, from the unerring evidence of technical com- 
pleteness, they are inferior to the Adoration of the Kings at Madrid, still 
more to the Adoration of the Shepherds in the National Gallery. And yet 
the Madrid picture is dated 1619, when the master was only twenty, and 
the probability is that the Adoration in Trafalgar Square was painted 
immediately after it. We may, then, take the Aguador and the two 
Adorations as the typical works of his youth, before the influence of 
Seville had encountered a rival. It is possible, of course, that the 
Adoration of the Shepherds was painted somewhat later, and that its 


decided superiority represents more than a few months of added ex- 


perience. It seems quite certain, however, that it holds a place about 
midway between the Aguador and the bust portrait of Philip IV. (Prado, 
No. 1071), which we may give to the year 1623 with some confidence. 





Adoration of the Magi. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Lithograph by C. Palmareti. 
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To about the same time belong the standing portrait of the king 
(Prado, No. 1070), and the full-length of Olivares at Dorchester House. 
Accepting these dates, then, we may thus arrange the fruits of Velazquez’s 
first period of activity, confining ourselves to such pictures as we may 
have further cause to mention. 

Between 1615 and the autumn of 1623 :— 


Old Woman cooking Eggs (Sir F. Cook). 

Christ in the House of Lazarus (National Gallery), @ bodegone ; the title is 
misleading. 

Two Young Men at a Meal (Apsley House). 

The. Aguador (Apsley House). 

The Epiphany, or Adoration of the Kings (Museo del Prado). 

The Adoration of the Shepherds (National Gallery). 

*Bust portrait of Philip IV. (Museo del Prado; costume added, or repainted, 

later). 

[It is known that Philip carried out his promise to sit to the young Sevillian 
on August 30, 1623. The result was the life-size equestrian portrait which 
was afterwards exhibited to the public in the Calle Mayor before it was hung 
in the Alcazar. In 1686 it was removed, and has now disappeared. It was 
probably burnt in the fire of 1734. The bust above mentioned may have 
been the study for it. The king most likely was content to sit for the 
head, to which Velazquez may well have added in later years the freely 
painted armour which now completes the picture. ] 

*Full-length portrait of Olivares (Dorchester House). 
Bust portrait of a man (Museo del Prado). 

*Full-length portrait of Philip IV. (Museo del Prado, No. 1070). 
Pablillos de Valladolid (Museo del Prado). 


All of these belong to the first, laborious time of Velazquez. They 
show that composition still: had insurmountable difficulties for him, that 
“ handling ” had scarcely begun, and that such colour as he commanded 
was suggested by the examples he had had before him at Seville. During 
the next three or four years he must have made rapid progress, but it 
is not easy to determine the pictures which belong to them. Probably 
the original of the full-length PAi/ip JV. in the National Gallery was one. 
This picture, which came to Trafalgar Square from Hamilton Palace, 
cannot, I think, be accepted as entirely the work of Velazquez. It 
appears to me a repetition by Mazo, which has been worked on by the 
master. However, that question need not detain us at present. Just 
now I wish to establish a list which may be the ground-work for dis- 
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cussion, and I find it difficult to select examples within my own knowledge 
for these particular years. Such gaps occur here and there with Velazquez, 
and the usual explanation, the burning of the Alcazar, is probably the true 
one. When we get to 1628 we are on firmer ground. That was the 
year Rubens came to Madrid, and when we find that Velazquez received 
the price of a Bacchus from the king in July 1629, we are confirmed 
in our belief that the Borrachos should come in here. Philip IV. 
was not a prompt paymaster, but his readiness on this occasion is to be 
accounted for, perhaps, by the artist’s preparations for his first tour in 
Italy. Rubens had affected the aims, though not the manner, of his art. 
In Italy, men so opposed, and, in our eyes, so inferior to the Fleming as 


Poussin, Guido, and the Carracci, exercised a still deeper influence. The 
Forge of Vulcan was painted in Rome, and its inspiration is unmistakable. 
Between 1628 and 1635 I should place the following pictures :— 


*{Los Borrachos, 1628-29 (Museo del Prado). 

*Forge of Vulcan, 1630 (Museo del Prado). 

*Joseph’s Coat, 1630 (Escorial). 

‘Christ at the Pillar (National Gallery). 

*Portrait of Don Balthazar Carlos with another child, 1631 (Earl of Carlisle). 
Crucifixion (Museo del Prado). 

[Justi thinks this picture probably dates from 1638, basing his opinion on 
the fact that the Convent of San Placido, for which it was painted, was 
reinstated in its honours in that year. In style, however, it suggests an 
earlier date, when the master had been more recently under the influence of 
the painters collected in Rome. ] 

*Full-length portrait of Philip IV. in hunting dress, about 1635 (Museo del 
Prado). 

*Full-length portrait of Don Fernando in hunting dress, 1635 (Museo del Prado). 

*Full-length portrait of Don Balthazar Carlos in hunting dress, 1635 (Museo 
del Prado). 

[These three pictures bear signs of having been worked upon again at 
some later period in the master’s career. ] 


This list shows a surprising variety of manner, but the dates of the 
Forge, the Foseph’s Coat, and the three hunting pieces are certainly known, 
and yet they embrace the extremes of difference. Here, however, the 
master’s violent oscillations practically come to an end. With the ex- 
ception of a few things painted after his second visit to Italy, the rest of 
his work flows on like a river, the starting-point, I think, being the great 
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group of equestrian portraits which head the list of pictures painted between 
1635 and 1640 :— 


*Equestrian portrait of Olivares (Museo del Prado). 
*Equestrian portrait of Philip IV. (Museo del Prado). 
* Equestrian portrait of Queen Isabel de Bourbon (Museo del Prado). 
*Equestrian portrait of Don Balthazar Carlos (Museo del Prado). 
*Full-length standing portrait of Don Balthazar Carlos (Buckingham Palace). 
*Full-length standing portrait of Don Balthazar Carlos (Vienna). 
*Surrender of Breda (Museo del Prado). 
*Portrait of Admiral Pulido da Pareja, painted in 1639 (National Gallery). 

Pernia (Museo del Prado). 

Don Juan of Austria (Museo del Prado). 

El Nino de Vallecas (Museo del Prado). 

El Bobo de Coria (Museo del Prado). 

El] Primo (Museo del Prado). 

Don Sebastian de Morra (Museo del Prado). 

Esop (Museo del Prado). 

Meenippus (Museo del Prado). 


In 1649 came the painter’s second tour in Italy, and to the months 
immediately after his return I feel tempted to ascribe the second group of 
pictures in which Italian influence is conspicuous. The list for the years 
between 1649 and the end of his life would then be in something like the 
following order :— 


Juan de Pareja (Earl of Carlisle). 
*Innocent X. (Apsley House). 
*Innocent X. (Doria~-Pamfili Palace, Rome). 
(Coronation of the Virgin (Museo del Prado). 
Venus (Rokeby Hall). 
“Mars (Museo del Prado). 
*Infanta Margarita (Vienna Gallery, No. 619). 
*Infanta Margarita (Louvre). 
*Las Meninas (Museo del Prado). 
{Martinez Montanes (Museo del Prado). 
*Queen Mariana (Museo del Prado). 
*Infanta Margarita (Museo del Prado). 
The Tapestry Weavers (Museo del Prado). 
*Infanta Margarita (Vienna Gallery, No. 615). 
*Infante Prosper (Vienna Gallery, No. 621). 
[ These two were painted and sent to Vienna in 1659. ] 
Mercury and Argus (Museo del Prado). 
*Philip IV. in old age (National Gallery). 
Visit of St. Anthony Abbot to St. Paul (Museo del Prado). 
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This list, which contains fifty-two pictures, is confined, with one 
exception, to works which seem to me indubitably by the hand of 
Velazquez himself. The dates of those to which an asterisk is prefixed 
are approximately known, either by external evidence, or, in the case of a 
portrait, by the apparent age of the sitter. Others indicated by a § may 
be dated with some confidence through the marks they bear of various 
influences. Around these the rest are arranged according to affinities of 
style. The list is not a very long one, and yet I fancy it includes nearly 
one half of all the existing works of Velazquez. Rather more than a 
hundred pictures is not a great total for a master who painted with facility, 
and who was at work for forty years. But we must remember the de- 
struction wrought by the burning of the Alcazar in 1734; and also that 
for many years of his life Velazquez had duties to attend to which kept 
him away from his studio. In any case, it is mainly upon the pictures 
above enumerated that I have to ground the following attempt to sketch 
his artistic personality. 











CHAPTER IV 
THE EARLY WORK OF .VELAZQUEZ 


We saw in the biographical section of this study that the youthful 
Velazquez had two very different men for his teachers—the fiery, free, 
and impulsive Herrera, and the tame, methodical Pacheco. One of the 
puzzling things about the master’s development is, that in his beginnings 
he took after Pacheco, to return in his maturity to the bolder methods | 
of Herrera. There is much in the latter’s existing productions to remind 
‘us of the Surrender of Breda, and even of the series of dwarfs and 
buffoons. Pacheco, on the other hand, is clearly responsible for the 
clumsy design and the tame smoothness of execution we see in the 
bodegones. So far as I know, only one other instance of a similar vacilla- 
tion is to be found in the history of art. Albert Cuijp appears to have 
deserted a free for a lighter and more laborious manner, returning after- 
wards to his first style and basing his final development upon it. The 
first efforts of Velazquez, the work he did or may have done in the studio 
of Herrera, are not now to be traced. They were probably of very slight 
merit—he was not a quick beginner—and may all have been destroyed 
as soon as finished. It is unlikely, however, that they resembled the dull, 
plodding productions he turned out while under the wing of Pacheco ; 
and even if he only stayed twelve months with Herrera, as Justi supposes, 
the absence of all positive witness to the way in which he spent his time 
may be lamented. The Velazquez we know begins with the dodegones, 
with one or two heads in the Prado, and with the Aguador at Apsley 
House. What do these pictures tell us of his personality ? 

The first thing to strike us about them is a curious contradiction in the 
witness they bear to their author’s originality. It required unusual inde- 
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pendence to paint such subjects at all in the Spain of the early seventeenth 
century. The severity with which art was restricted to religious subjects 
has, no doubt, been exaggerated. The Inquisition must have either been 
less omnipotent or more liberal in its ideas than its enemies assert. Other- 
wise the public corridors of the Alcazar could never have been hung with 
such pictures as many of the Titians collected by Charles V. and Philip 
II. A censorship which tolerated the Danaé could hardly have done 
much to narrow the bounds of art! But if such subjects as the Dutch 
were to set permanently on a higher plane in this very century were not 
positively tabooed, they were certainly not encouraged. The most certain 
road to success was not in their direction, and a painter chose it at his 
peril. In later years, when Velazquez had shown the way, Murillo 
walked in his footsteps, but earlier masters, such as Juanes, March, 
Morales, Navarrete, Orrente, Pantoja de la Cruz, Ribalta, Ribera, Sanchez 
Coello, Zurbaran, and Pacheco himself, were very seldom tempted off the 
well-worn triple path of religion, history, and portraiture. The choice, 
then, of Velazquez argues courage, and the kind of originality which lies 
in a readiness to differ. 

Strangely enough, the young painter’s independence stops here. In 
the early work of Rembrandt there is not much art, in the strict sense of 
that word, but there is always something beyond the mere impulse towards 
imitation. In his single heads we find an endeavour to get dramatic if 
not pictorial unity by the management of the lighting ; in his more com- 
plex creations the same quality is won by some daring piece of design, 
such as the drapery of Persephone in the little picture at Berlin. In 
Velazquez you find nothing of the kind. His originality seems to exhaust 
itself in choice of a subject. To realisation he seems to bring a lethargic 
mind and an almost stupid content with the first form which presents 
itself ; even such a picture as the Aguador, superior as it is to the rest of 
its class, has the effect rather of a study, painted ploddingly by a South 
Kensington student, than of a picture born of a pictorial idea. This 


dulness and want of initiative seem to have marked the painter’s imagina- 
tion for an unusually long period. The early portraits at Madrid show 
but little advance upon the best of the dodegones and none at all upon the 
Aguador. ‘Their success with Olivares and the king seems to have been 
due mainly to the formidable likeness which was never beyond the 
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painter’s reach. Philip, who was familiar with the Charles the Fifth’s and 





Portrait of a Man. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, &F Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


Philip the Second’s of Titian, cannot have been so blind as to think the first 
attempts of Velazquez on his own royal physiognomy were great works 
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of art. The best of these, perhaps, is the full-length which is numbered 
1070 at the Prado. Strange in drawing and conventional in arrange- 
ment, it produces its effect by a forcible and consistent illumination, and 
by the evident sincerity which has governed every touch of the brush. 
But it has no reality. It is the result, not of free observation, but of a 
process which gives not echoes, but symbols, of what is. Still we 
glean from it some presage of the vitality Velazquez was afterwards to 
breathe into every detail of his work. We can scarcely say this of the 
Olivares, or of the bust portrait of Philip. The bust, or rather head—for 
all below the throat is an after-thought—is thoroughly modelled from the 
student point of view, but the most promising thing about it is its sincerity. 
As for the Olivares, it is an imposing silhouette, the map of a man 
with no “tactile values,’ to use Mr. Berenson’s new phrase in what, I 
hope, is its right sense. 

It is curious that in these first mutterings of the genius of Velazquez 
the quality most conspicuously absent is that on which his fame, with 
painters, now securely rests. His youthful eye seems to have passed 
unseeingly over the actual relations of one plane with another. His 
portraits are apt to look as though he had posed his sitters between him- 
self and the light, and had then proceeded to divine what he could not 
see. His subject pictures, on the other hand, are lighted from the front, 
but, as if he despaired of any real depth, he nearly always sets his figures 
against an impenetrable shadow. The eye which was afterwards to make 
possible such a tour de force as the Tapestry Weavers, either did not 
appreciate the relations of one surface to another, or, in conscious reserve, 
its owner postponed all attack upon such a difficulty till experience should 
have grown to meet it. Here again I feel tempted to contrast him with 

embrandt. In his early work the Dutchman betrays the tendencies 
which were to distinguish him to the end. Take, for example, the head 
’ of himself at Cassell, in which he has bathed the whole upper half of the 
face in unaccountable shadow. The endeavour is to win effect by the 
strongest use of light and shade. The result is dramatic rather than 
pictorial, suggestive rather than self-explanatory. As time went on and 
Rembrandt developed into an artist, he grew into the understanding that 
to the painter chiaroscuro should be a vehicle for the expression of pictorial 


’ emotion, not of a mental conceit. But even from the beginning, even from 
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that feeble little picture in the Gallery at Stuttgart, which he painted at 
the age of twenty, we can trace the preoccupation on which his art was to 
be strung, as on a thread. It is less so with Velazquez. Rembrandt was 





Philip IV. (bust in armour). Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by F. Laurens. 





a great solitary genius, spinning his message out of his own vitals. Velaz- 
quez depended more on others; he required a hint, a lead, before he 
recognised his own road. I do not wish to minimise his individuality, 
but simply to show how much more it depended on external stimulants 
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for its development than is usually supposed. Velazquez did not 
dream, he observed, and his observation led to much only when some- 
thing entirely sympathetic came under his eye. He praised Titian 
in words, but he denied him the sincerest form of flattery. The Venetian 
was probably the first great master with whose work he was familiar. 
After seeing him at home in Venice, he called him the first of Italians ; 
and yet his own art seems to have remained almost unaffected. The 
influence upon him of several second-rate Italians can be traced, but, so 
far as we can judge, he may never have pondered before the Titians 
collected by Charles V. and Philip II. at all. 

The practical worship refused to Titian was bestowed upon Rubens. 
The visit of Sir Peter Paul to Madrid took place in 1628, and in that 
year, according to my reading of the evidence, the Borrachos was begun. 
Too much stress has sometimes been laid on the influence of the Antwerp 
master in modifying the technique of his Spanish friend. I can see nothing 
in the execution of the Borrachos which would not have been there had 
Velazquez never seen Rubens. The influence of the Fleming is to be 
traced in the conception, in the sudden expansion of the Spaniard’s ideas, 
in the sudden increase of his courage and confidence in his own powers. 
Down to 1628 he had been timid, imitative, sincere ; his imagination had 
been dormant, and his eyes had been restrained from looking out on the 
wider possibilities of art. The sudden change may be referred, with very 
great probability, to the personal influence, the conversation and com- 
panionship of Rubens. An artist whose strength lies rather in observation 
than in imagination can be easily influenced for his good. Rubens had 
only to say to his companion, ‘‘ You can paint anything ; don’t be content 
with dull kings in black coats, but paint that—or that,” and the obedient 
Velazquez would find himself out at once. We know that the two 
painters were frequent companions during the autumn of 1628, and so 
there is nothing fanciful in this guess at the methods by which the elder 
influenced the younger. In any case, the picture known now as Los 
Borrachos, which appears once to have been called simply a Bacchus, 
coincides with the presence of Rubens, and marks the first emancipation 
of Velazquez from the timidity of his youth. 

Velazquez, then, as he appears in his early work, was a painter in 


whom it required the experience of a Rubens to discern the germs of future 











Philip IV. (holding hat and glove). Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, & Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 
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greatness. His strong points were independence in selecting his line and 
quiet sincerity in its prosecution. With our modern facilities for com- 
parison we know that such qualities as these, when combined with industry 
and intelligence, have always led to success, but I doubt whether, had 
Velazquez died before he painted the Borrachos, the most acute among 
us would have recognised that a career of promise had been brought to 
an untimely end. He would have been ranked with the Coellos and 
Alonzo Canos, if not lower, and the beauties which are laboriously dis- 
interred from his bodegones and early portraits would have remained 
hidden. 

According to my view, then, the second period of Velazquez begins 
with his visit to Italy in 1629, but its possibilities are first hinted at in the 
last important work he created before he left home. In colour, handling, 
and some other qualities, the Topers belongs to the same phase of his art 
as the early portraits of Philip and Olivares, but in conception it betrays 
that awakening of the painter’s fancy and ambition which I have ventured 
to put down to his friendship with Rubens. Let us look at it a little 
more closely. 

In nearly all the early pictures of Velazquez we find a curious pre- 
occupation with contour. This tendency reappears now and again in his 
later pictures, and may even be traced in some of his freest work. But it 
forms an important feature in the technique of his first ten years. It is 
visible in the picture of a dead warrior (see p. 27), called the Dead 
Orlando, of the National Gallery, which I am inclined to think is a real 
Velazquez of his early period ; it is also conspicuous in the full-length of 
Pablillos de Valladolid (see Plate II.),—which for that and other 
reasons I venture to think earlier than the date usually given,—while 
in the portrait of Olivares at Dorchester House it forms the chief 
element of effect. The painter elaborates the boundary of a figure with 
as much care as if he were cutting one of those old-fashioned black sil- 
houettes. Look at the use made of the bow at the knee and of the ends 
of the cloak in the Pad/illos, or at the contour down the king’s left side 
in the full-length of Philip IV. (p. 33); then turn to our reproduction 
of the Topers, and observe the way in which all the dark masses finish on 


the lights in elaborately designed edges. In after-years, when the mystery 
of half-seen things became an attraction to the master, he veiled this pro- 
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pensity and would lose an edge as bravely as the most famous of his 
modern disciples, but the intricate run of a contour never entirely lost its 
fascination for him. We can trace it even in the Tapestry Weavers, and 
in such a splendidly mysterious page as that Mercury and Argus (see 
Portfolio for July, p. 97), which was probably one of the last things he 
did. But there is all the difference between leaning on such a playful 
preference and embroidering it, as it were, on creations depending on 
subtler qualities for their value. In his earlier years, a very large pro- 
portion of the thought and consideration he gave to his designs must have 
been expended on these contours. In the Topers the line of heads and 
arms against the sky is so variously and curiously rhythmical as to suggest 
a separate act of design for the run of that line alone. Note, too, the 
way in which the silhouette of the crouching man in the right-hand 
corner—on the spectator’s left—plays upon the lighter mass against which 
he is relieved. The rest of the contours are governed by the same pre- 
occupation, and help to show that the picture is rightly placed at the end 
of Velazquez’s first period of development. 

Evidence of a different kind is afforded by the colour. Titians 
abounded at Madrid. Il Greco had died at Toledo, in extreme old age, 
three years before the Topers was painted, and so his message was at 
hand to profit by. Even Ribera, with whose work Velazquez had been 
familiar from a boy, was sometimes good in colour. But until he went to 
Italy, Velazquez seems never to have realised what the palette could do. 
Taking it all round, perhaps, he never reached better colour in his youth 
than in the Adoration. of the Shepherds of the National Gallery. In the 
Topers colour.is used much as it ison a map. Purple browns have a few 
points of relief in cold crimson and other positive tints, but the whole 
scheme is without either unity or decorative organisation. Tint is an 
element he plays with, just as he plays with arabesque, but as yet he 
cannot use it for expression. 

The picture contains nine figures or parts of figures. Each of these 
is well designed, well:drawn, and strongly modelled ; their heads are 
characteristic, expressive, and vital, and their movements well understood. 
But they are not-parts of an organic whole. The pictorial bond between 
them is artificial and by no means inevitable, and the general result leaves 
no vivid impression on the senses. 
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It comes at last, then, to this, that the Topers is not by any means a 
great work of art, but is interesting as showing what Velazquez could do, 
under an impulse received from without, with such equipment as he 
possessed at the age of about twenty-eight. It displays an awakened 
ambition and an amount of technical mastery which only required to be 
turned into the right channel to do great work. 














CHAPTER V 
SECOND PERIOD, FROM 1629 TO 1649 


On July 22, 1829, Velazquez received 400 ducats from the king, 
100 being in payment of a Bacchus—the Borrachos or Topers—and 
three weeks afterwards he sailed for Genoa. By the end of August 
he was in Venice, whete he copied Tintoretto and belauded Titian. It 
seems to me clear from his later work that his interest was more keenly 
aroused by the former than by the latter. In Tintoretto he would see 
much to remind him of his first master, and to bring conviction to his 
mind that, after all, Herrera was more of a painter than Pacheco. But 
for the moment the lesson seems to have borne little fruit. He passed on 
to Rome, making on the way a short pause at Bologna. The accounts 
of how he spent his time in the Eternal City are somewhat confused. We 
are now told that he was begging for permission to draw after Raphael, 
now that he could see nothing in that master’s work. Cean Bermudez 
says he gave commissions on behalf of Philip to a dozen painters, includ- 
ing Guido, Guercino, Domenichino, and Sandrart. All this would seem 
to prove that he became a little désorienté among so many new claimants 
for his admiration. It is safer, perhaps, to put all these statements aside 
and to trust to what we know of his actual doings to arrive at a true idea 
of the impression made upon him by Italy. 

In Rome he painted two important pictures for his master, the king. 
These were Foseph’s Coat at the Escorial, and the Forge of Vulcan in 
the Museo del Prado. They are pendants to each other, and both 
belong to the same phase of his art. 

Nicholas Poussin and Guido were both in Rome during the visit of 
Velazquez. In both the Spanish master would see qualities akin to those 
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we find in his own works down to this time. In the last chapter we saw 
how, preoccupied with contour, he would find an echo of the same 
preoccupation in both the Frenchman and the Bolognese. He had been 
content with brown tones and colour which looks rather afraid of itself. 
In Guido and Poussin he would find his own system carried out with 
less skill, indeed, but with an added boldness which he may have found 
suggestive. We need, therefore, feel no great surprise that he was so 
far attracted by their work that he painted two important pictures in 
which their influence is undeniable. It is, perhaps, carrying analysis too 
far to attempt to apportion their shares in the conception and execution 
of the Forge of Vulcan. One may, however, fairly ascribe its airy 
silveriness of tone and general freedom from heaviness of any sort to 
Guido, just as surely as its general conception, and especially the uses 
made of the nude, must be referred to Poussin." The design of the 
Forge is not so well considered as that of the Topers. The five chief 
figures, en queue, are too independent of each other, while the little man in 
the background is perched uncomfortably on the head of the brawny 
“striker” in front. The figure of Mercury shows the barrenness which 
was apt to fall upon the painter’s imagination when it approached the 
ideal. His only notion of suggesting the messenger of the gods was to 
provide him with a halo and a wreath of bay, just as he distinguished 
Vulcan from his hammermen by nothing but the ill-hung body of a 
lame man and the crutch propped against the wall behind him. The 
picture is a first-rate academic exercise, in which the painter experiments 
with ideas foreign to his own individuality. His success, up to a certain 
point, cannot be denied, for he has excelled both his exemplars on their 
own ground. But the picture leaves us quite cold. It displays intelli- 
gence, skill, and a certain amount of taste, but neither conviction nor the 
unity to which conviction leads. 

The other two pictures painted during this sojourn in Italy are not 
now to be identified with any confidence. Some would like to see in 
the portrait now hanging in the Gallery of the Capitol, at Rome, the 
head of Velazquez himself mentioned by Pacheco, while the second 
picture is supposed to be identical with the not very remarkable bust of 


1 In the companion picture, the Foseph’s Coat, the arrangement of the scene and of 
the figures which people it recall that master even more strongly. 
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Doiia Maria, Queen of Hungary and sister of Philip IV., which is No. 
1072 in the Museo del Prado. The claims of the Dota Maria at Berlin 
have also been put forward, but for various reasons it can scarcely be the 
picture painted at Naples. 

But if we have no more pictures actually painted during -this visit 
to Italy we can point out two which, so far as their methods go, depend 
immediately upon what he sawthere. These are the Crucifixion at Madrid, 
and the Christ at the Pillar of the National Gallery. Justi contends 
that the Crucifixion was painted as late as 1638, when the Convent of 
San Placido swam anew into the current of prosperity. As to the Christ 
at the Pillar we must rely upon internal evidence, which seems to point 
to a time not far removed from the return of Velazquez to Spain. 
Putting chronology aside, it will be convenient to dwell upon these 
two pictures here, for they incontestably belong to the class of things 
inspired by Rome. 

The Crucifixion has found enthusiastic admirers, and yet, perhaps, it 
shows the defects of Velazquez more convincingly than any other of 
his works. Its conception begins with a note of realistic tragedy, which 
it then allows to die away. The head, with its veil of blood-matted 
hair, scarcely hangs like the head of a corpse, but its intention is evident. 
The painter appeals not only to the spiritual love of the faithful, but also 
to their physical sympathies with suffering. But he fails to make the 
most of his own idea. The figure is splendidly realised, but it is not 
the figure of a man who has died in agony. It has clearly been painted 
from a living: model standing on his feet, and the idea governing the 
arrangement of the head has evaporated before the actual interest excited 
by the interpretation of living flesh. The notion of painting the dead 
Christ as He hung strained and torn upon the Cross is suggested, but 
not carried out, and we have a conception at war with itself, in which 
the poignancy of one part finds no echo in the rest. 

The picture presented to the National Gallery by Lord Savile 
(Portfolio for July, p. 67) is a much finer thing. Its aim, perhaps, is 
not so high, but it lives up to its aim. ‘My glass is small, but I 
drink out of my glass.” The climax of the tragedy has not yet been 
reached, but the pity of its preparation is there, and the whole con- 


ception vibrates with a sensation of the agony to come. Of all the 
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creations of Velazquez this alone seems to me to suggest a high order 
of imagination. A touch of effeminacy in its pathos is not out of 
place when we remember that the suffering it presents is in memory 





Maria, Queen of Hungary. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, F Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


and anticipation rather than in instant pain. The moment is one of 
comparative rest. The child with his guardian angel suggests an appeal 
to the future not to let such pains be undergone in vain. This picture 
has scarcely won the admiration it deserves. Of all the religious 
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- pictures of our painter, I might say of all the religious pictures of 
the Spanish School, it is incomparably the finest. It is, moreover, 
the one thing, with the possible exception of the Mercury and Argus, 
which makes us pause a moment before denying to Velazquez the 
faculty of free imagination. Outside these two pictures an unrivalled 
eye will explain everything he did. Here alone he drew upon a well 
of intellectual invention, and found the spring full and generous. 

The history of Christ at the Pillar is unknown. It was bought in 
Madrid about fifty years ago, and was first exhibited at Manchester in 
1857. These facts, coupled with the rarity of pictures in this particular 
style outside Madrid, induced some to question its authenticity when it 
was first hung in the National Collection. To those who are familiar 
with the Forge of Vulcan, the Foseph’s Coat, the Crucifixion, and other 
things affected by Italian examples, no doubt is possible. 

The conscious outcome of his Italian tour is contained in these few 
pictures. The more spontaneous changes it brought about in his art have 
to be looked for in a long series of portraits, mostly of the king and his 
family, which will bring us to about the year 1638, in which he probably 
painted the Surrender of Breda, to be immediately followed by that full- 
length of Admiral Pulido-Pareja which bears so close an affinity to it. 

The earliest in this series of pictures is one of the heaviest and 
most laboured of his productions, I mean the group of the Infante Don 
Balthazar Carlos with a page, or companion, now in the possession of 
Lord Carlisle. The little prince is about two years old, so the picture 
must date from 1631. The hand of Velazquez is unmistakable over most 
of the canvas, but some stolid drapery-man, perhaps at a later date, has 
covered the boy’s pelisse with embroidery. The heaviness which here 
marks even the share of Velazquez may be owing to the difficulties in- 
separable from painting two small infants before they have learnt to be 
still. Frequent changes lead to heavy impasto and that to opacity. But 
in spite of this, the execution has a freedom not to be found in his work 
before 1629. The figure of the page, especially, is broadly handled, true 
in movement and full of vitality. Four years later, in 1635, the Infante 
again sat to Velazquez. This time he figures as a little sportsman, with 
his dogs and his possibly inoffensive gun. The picture is one of a series 
of three, the other two being the full-lengths of the king and his brother 
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Don Fernando. They were painted for a room in the Torre de la Parada, 
and are therefore as similar in tone and treatment generally as the painter 





The Crucifixion. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by F. Laurent. 


could make them. It is possible that the Don Fernando was painted first, 
as that prince left Madrid to take up his post as Regent of the Netherlands 
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in 1632; but, on the other hand, Velazquez may have used a study or a 
previous portrait, and all three pictures look as if they were painted with 
no long intervals between. Deductions from their appearance must be 
drawn, however, with some caution, as all three bear marks of having been 
worked over again at a later period. The hounds, especially, recall the 
manner of about 1645. All three pictures are distinguished by great 
simplicity of arrangement, sobriety of colour, and a breadth and directness 
of handling not previously attained to. They are remarkable, too, for 
their dogs. Don Balthazar has two, the king and Don Fernando one 
each. These dogs are marvellous, and give an extraordinary proof of 
Velazquez’s facility. They are the first he painted, and yet no professed 
animal-painter has ever equalled them, so truly built are their frames, so 
loose and tactile is their skin, so subtle and just are their indications 
of mood and character. The sober colour scheme of these three pictures, 
with their browns, buffs, blacks, and silvery greys, was perhaps suggested 
by the tones of the room into which they were to be permanently set. 
But it was not characteristic of the master’s work at the time, and may 
possibly be partly due to repainting already alluded to. 

The five years which end with about 1640 saw the creation of the 
four great equestrian portraits in the Prado. Here, again, Olivares seems 
to have acted as taster to the king ; at least his picture has a tentative look 
in parts which is changed for assurance in Philip’s portrait. The Count- 
Duke’s horse is not altogether a success. Its movement lacks life, and its 
perspective is so exaggerated that the head and neck look absurd beside 
the huge bulk of Olivares. All this is corrected with the king, whose 
heavy charger is superb.- Here, too, the colour is more luminous and the 
design better suited to the space. The Queen Isabella is reduced to 
secondary importance through the amount of surface occupied by the 
elaborate dress and saddle-cloth, which are not by Velazquez ; but the 
little we see of her white horse is magnificent. 

Finest of the four is the Don Balthazar Carlos (Portfolio for July, 
Plate III.), which I also take to be the latest in date. Never in his whole 
career did Velazquez equal this picture in spontaneous vitality or in 
splendour of colour. The design, too, has a freshness and felicity which 
we miss from the Olivares, and, to a less extent, from the Philip and 
Isabella. ntellectually the motive is absolutely simple. The boy gallops 
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past at an angle which brings him into the happiest proportion with his 
mount. His attitude is the natural one for a pupil of Philip and Olivares, 
two of the best horsemen in Europe ; his look and gesture express just 








Queen Margarita. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, &F Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


the degree of pride, delight, and desire for approval which charm in a 
child. Through all this Velazquez has worked for simplicity. He has 
been governed by the sincere desire to paint the boy as he was, with no 
parade or affectation. That done, he has turned his attention to esthetic 
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effect. The mane and tail of the Andalusian pony,.the boy’s rich 
costume and his flying scarf, and the splendid browns, blues, and greens 
of the landscape background make up a decorative whole as rich and 
musical as any Titian. Not that it is in the least Titianesque. Its 
colour is, in a way, a better answer to the famous dictum of Sir Joshua 
than the Blue Boy itself, for although the tints are all warm and trans- 
parent, the general effect produced is cool and blue. Velazquez was 
afterwards to paint many pictures in which the more subtle resources of 
his art were to be more fully displayed than here, but he was never again 
to equal this Don Balthazar Carlos in the felicity with which directness 
and truth are clothed in the splendours of decorative colour, and that 
without drawing upon the more sonorous notes of the palette. Only 
once in after-life does he seem to have let himself go in the matter of 
colour, and to have tried what he could do, so to speak, with the trumpet. 
The extraordinary portrait of the Infanta Margarita in rose-colour against 
red was the result, but wonderful as it is, it leaves us cold beside the 
delicious tones, like those of a silver flute, of this Balthazar Carlos. 

The full-length portraits of the same prince which hang in the 
Vienna Gallery, the Hague Museum, and Buckingham Palace belong 
to a different class. They are among the things painted to be given 
away to foreign potentates, and bear every mark of being done from 
studies and models. Only a great painter could have done them, 
especially the one at Vienna, but they are without the signs of keen 
living interest which breathe from the portraits at Madrid. They 
must have been painted about the year 1638, at the same time as the 
Philip IV. at Hampton Court, which they closely resemble. The 
Hampton Court Jsadella, which now hangs as a pendant to the PAi/ip, 
can only be accepted as a studio production. 

Better known, perhaps, and more interesting than these, are the two 
pictures known as Don Balthazar Carlos in the Riding School, which 
belong respectively to the Duke of Westminster and Lady Wallace. 
They have been frequently exhibited, notably at the ‘Old Masters” in 
1890, where they hung within a few feet of each other, and have always 
excited great admiration as typical examples of the master. And yet 
there appears to be comparatively little of the master’s own work on 
either. When they were at the Academy I compared them touch for 








Philip IV. dressed for the Chase. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, &F Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 
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touch and took some careful measurements, coming, or rather being 
forced, to the conclusion that they were both copied from some original 
now lost. The measurements showed that the two main groups, of the 
boy and his horse, were identical in size and form, even to a hair’s 
breadth, that is, that they must have been mechanically transferred either 
one from the other or both from a third picture or cartoon. This, you 
may say, might have been done by a pupil as a preparation for the 
master. But look closely into the workmanship. You will find that 
the actual strokes of the brush are identical in both. Such things as the 
horse’s white nose and the crimson revers of the boy’s jacket are rendered 
with precisely the same touches. My reading of these two pictures, then, 
is this, they are both repetitions by a pupil from some original by 
Velazquez which probably never left Madrid, and was most likely 
destroyed in the fire of 1734. The backgrounds and the extreme 
dexterity of the imitation point to Mazo. But they are not wholly 
imitations. The master himself seems to have come in at the end and 
made a few alterations, still easily traced, and to have introduced with a 
hasty but unerring brush those subordinate figures which so greatly 
enhance the interest of the example at Grosvenor House. In 1890 I 
had never been to Madrid, and although I was convinced that neither 
picture was entirely by Velazquez, I could form no opinion as to the 
identity of his assistant. When at last I did find myself in the Museo 
del Prado, a glance at the two pictures by Mazo, already mentioned, was 
enough to show that he was the culprit. The same great though 
slightly superficial dexterity, the same touch of hotness in the colour, the 
same tendency to gesture in the carriage of the brush. 

We have now arrived at about the year 1638, and at the crowning 
moment of what is called the second manner of Velazquez. The great 
picture is the Surrender of Breda (Plate III.), which has a satellite in the 
Admiral Pulido-Pareja of the National Gallery. The date of Las 
Lanzas—to give the Surrender its pet name—is not certainly known. 
In the Madrid Catalogue 1647 is named as the probable year, but for 
various reasons this seems much too late. Olivares handed over his gift 
of Buen Retiro to the king on December 1, 1633, and we know from a 
letter written by the Florentine Envoy at Madrid that the series of 
national victories with which seven Spanish painters were to decorate 
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the Sala de los Reinos was completed, with one exception, by the spring 
of 1835. One of the series was a Surrender of Breda, the commission 
for which had been given to José Leonardo. José failed so completely 
that Velazquez, who had been more or less responsible for the whole 
series, took the matter in hand, and when he had finished his version 
hung it up cruelly by the side of José’s picture. The result, of course, 
was the supersession of the latter. Now it seems very improbable that 
twelve years would be allowed to elapse between the completion of the 
other pictures and this final touch. Velazquez, so far as we can tell, 
was prompt, and we know that Philip was impatient. All this points 
to a time not far removed from 1635 for the painting of Las Lanzas ; 
and our argument is confirmed by another piece of evidence. No two 
works of Velazquez bear a stronger resemblance to each other, whether 
we look at conception or at technique, than the picture in question and 
the portrait of Admiral Pulido. So alike are they that we are induced 
to believe that they were in hand at the same time, and that the master 
passed currently from one canvas to the other. The Pulido is not in 
his usual vein when he had a sitter before him. It is stronger, I might 
say more violent, in expression ; fatter, broader, more truculent, as it 
were, in touch. In fact, so far as execution goes, it would be quite at 
home on the canvas of Las Lanzas. And it is dated 1639, the year 
after a certain Don Adrian Pulido had stood in the breach of Fontarabia 
for six mortal hours, and had contributed mainly to the defeat of 
Richelieu’s raid on the Spanish frontier fortress. It is pretty certain 
that this Don and Admiral Pulido were one and the same person, which 
so far confirms the date on the canvas. Palomino, indeed, tells us that 
“in the year 1639 he (Velazquez) made the picture of Don Adrian 
Pulido Pareja, a native of Madrid, Knight of the Order of Santiago, 
Admiral of the Fleet of New Spain, who about that time was here trans- 
acting various official matters with His Majesty. This portrait is life-size, 
and is among the most famous painted by Velazquez, on which account 
he put his name to it, which he seldom did elsewhere,— _Didacus Velazquez 
fecit; Philip IV., a cubiculo, etusque Pictor, anno 1639."' The inscrip- 
tion on the canvas does not exactly coincide with Palomino’s version, 
which confirms the honesty of both. There seems, then, no room for 


1 Museo Pictorico, iii. 331. 
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“ Don Fuan of Austria.” Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, &F Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 
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doubt that 1639 really saw the painting of this Admiral, and so I have 
the more confidence in proposing 1638-39 as the real date of the 
Surrender of Breda. 

In the July Portfolio the genesis of the picture was described at length, 
and need not be again referred to. Its treatment bears witness to the 
fine taste of Velazquez. Its conception is architectonic and thoroughly 
fitted for the place—in a wall, like tapestry—for which it was intended. 








Figures from the Boar Hunt. National Gallery. 
Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


The masses are balanced with a symmetry not elsewhere attempted, 
while the movement of the figures, including that of Spinola’s horse, 
suggests that circle in perspective which makes such an effective group. 
The colours are more varied and positive than usual, which is due partly 
to the nature of the subject, and partly, no doubt, to the necessity for 
playing on the same key as the six other “histories” which were to 
hang around it. The title of The Lances is thoroughly justified by the 
painter’s use of those weapons. Without them the canvas would have 
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been cut into two “registers” by the long line of heads, which would 
have had a most unpleasant effect, especially when seen in conjunction 
with architectural forms. How cleverly, too, they suggest by their even 
lines, broken only by the detached weapons of a sergeant or two, the 
discipline of the Spanish infantry, and comment upon the clumsy pikes, 
held anyhow, of the defeated Dutchmen. Velazquez has been unable to 
resist the temptation which was afterwards to be too strong for Alfred de 
Neuville and Guy de Maupassant. He paints his Spaniards and his 
Dutchmen in very different colours. ‘Prince Justin lacks the high-bred 
air of the Genoese noble ; and indeed the contrast between the soldiers of 
Spain and Holland is marked throughout with a somewhat malicious 
pencil, the former being all gentlemen and Castilians, and the latter all 
Dutch boors with immeasurable breeches.”* Velazquez might have 
imitated the generosity of his own Spinola. He was without the smart 
of defeat, which goes some way to excuse the childish malice of the 
modern Frenchmen. 

The hero of the scene is Spinola himself. It would be difficult to 
point to a nobler conception than that of his bending figure as he stoops 
to lay his hand on the shoulder of the beaten general. It has a touch of 
improbability about it, for after all Justin was the higher in rank and had 
obtained excellent terms for himself and his command. But the solicitude 
of a generous conqueror for the feelings of a vanquished enemy could 
not be more finely expressed ; and it must not be forgotten that Velazquez 
had enjoyed every opportunity of hearing from the Genoese himself how 
things had passed. They had travelled together from Barcelona to 
Genoa in 1629, and the voyage had taken ten days. Add to this that 
, before the picture was painted the disaster of Casale had taken place, 
and Spinola had sunk broken-hearted into his grave. Here, then, we 
have the tribute of Velazquez to a friend, as well as the noblest of 
monuments to a general. 

The technique of the picture is worthy of its dramatic qualities. 
Variety of colour is used with infinite skill to avoid any sort of confusion, 
and to allow the element of accident to blend happily with that of 
deliberate organisation. The numerous figures fit the space on which 
they stand, details present and efface themselves in obedience to the 

1 Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 
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El Primo, a dwarf. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by J. Laurent. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 
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general scheme, the handling never fails to help the impression, while for 
the imagination which cadres to wander, hints at the whole drama of the 
Spanish conquest of the Netherlands are contained in the smoking country 
beyond. Some of the finest passages elude the power of words to convey 








E/ Bobo de Coria. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Ff. Laurent. 


them. Look, for instance, at Spinola’s horse, how in form, colour, and 
movement he supports and completes the conception. Everything about 
him, from the light on his croup to the turn of his head and the cock of 
his ears, does its work in deepening and giving point to the composition. 
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The Surrender of Breda has long been accepted as the finest historical 
picture in existence ; I feel inclined to call it the only one which gives 
unalloyed delight. 

The Lances and Admiral Pulido bring us to the end of the more im- 
portant pictures which were confessedly painted before the second visit to 
Italy. The equestrian portraits of Philip III. and his queen Margarita of 
Austria (reproduced on p. 47) passed, indeed, through the painter’s studio 
about this time. A Spanish tradition asserts that they were painted on by 
Philip IV. himself, which may or may not be true. The hand of 
Velazquez is traceable in the figure and horse of Philip, in the horse of 
Margarita, and in the backgrounds of both, to which he seems to have added 
the strips, about eighteen inches broad, by which the canvases are increased 
at either side. To the years between 1642 and 1649 may also be referred 
the Aranjuez landscapes, the Boar Hunt of the National Gallery, of 
which more will have to be said presently, and many of the portraits 
scattered over Europe in which the personnel of the master’s studio took 
its part. It is possible, too, that the series of dwarfs and buffoons and 
other hombres de placer belong mainly to these years. Two of them, 
certainly, give signs of. being earlier than the rest, and may with some 
confidence be ascribed to about 1647. I mean the Pernia, called Bar- 
barroja, or ‘“‘ Redbeard,” and the individual known as Don Fuan of 
Austria. Both are sketches or unfinished pictures, which brings in an 
element of doubt, but on the whole they have most affinity with the 
work done about 1646-48. As for the rest of the series, they seem to 
group themselves round the years of their author’s second absence from 
Spain, so that this will be as good a place to discuss them as any other. 

The sudden intrusion of all these “sports” among the princes and 
courtiers who formed the clienté/le of Velazquez is a little curious, and 
may possibly have an explanation which, so far as I know, has never yet 
been suggested. Olivares, the rock on which the favour of Velazquez 
had originally been founded, was disgraced and exiled from Madrid in 
1643. According to all precedent, the painter should have taken this 
opportunity of finding out that his affection for his patron was not so 
great as he had fancied. He did nothing of the kind. He went on 
multiplying the Count-Duke’s portraits, and even consoled his solitude. 
Philip had no rancour in his composition, but he may well be forgiven if 








Sebastian de Morra, a dwarf. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, & Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 
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he shrank for a time from the society of the fallen Minister’s friend and 
protégé, and, in any case, we may be sure that his courtiers would look 
askance at the painter until they saw how the cat would jump. Fora 
year or two, then, his studio in the Alcazar may have been comparatively 
deserted, and as, unlike Rembrandt, he was not fond of reproducing his 
own features, he may have amused himself by painting the idlers of the 
palace. This suggestion, no doubt, brings the series I am alluding to as 
far forward in his career as 1643-44, which seems rather early for such 
things as E/ Bobo de Coria and Menippus. But when a painter has only 
himself to please he constantly anticipates the freedom and audacity to 
which, in commissioned pictures, he was only to attain at a later time, and 
this may have been the case with Velazquez. I offer this explanation for 
what it is worth. 

In any case, there can be no doubt that all these pictures were painted 
within short intervals of one another. They are marked by greater 
spontaneity, directness, and unity, both of coriception and technique, 
than the rest of his work. The E/ Primo, which may be a little 
earlier than the rest, looks as if it had been created by a single 
act of volition, to the exclusion of any doubt or even moment of 
consideration,—Veni, vidi, pinxi/ might be its motto; and yet the 
design is monumental and gives extraordinary dignity to the little 
figure. Don Sebastian de Morra is almost as fine, although sitting 
does not seem to have been so congenial to him as to E/ Primo. The 
Idiot of Coria and Child of Vallecas repeat the technical mastery of the 
others, but in a slightly different way. Compared to the Jdiot of Coria, 
El Primo is tight and fused. As he went on, the painter seems to have 
experimented, till at last, in the modelling of the idiot’s head, his brush 
takes audacious, but never irrelevant, flights. Another experiment is 
discernible in the “sop. Here the head is modelled with a fuller brush 
than Velazquez ever used elsewhere. It is loaded apparently for the 
sake of loading, and consequently produces a less sincere result than the 
others. The Menippus is built up with more restraint and a juster 
fitting of means to ends. Mr. Stevenson says the sop is the “one 
[picture by Velazquez] which most supports the legend of his swagger- 
ing dexterity in flourishing a paint-brush,” but he also calls it the most 
cleverly handled of his heads. To me its effect is disagreeable, or rather 
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not so agreeable as it might be, simply because there is more paint upon 
it than is wanted. In the Menippus, on the other hand, the modelling 
emerges through successive drags of the-brush, diminishing as the surface 








El Nino de Vallecas. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by F. Laurent. 


is reached, and ending in a true skin. The drawing is a little curious, 
the slope of the features, from right to left, being too great for the hang 
of the head. But the drawing of Velazquez was often careless. 

These pictures, then, bring us to the end of the second period of 
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Velazquez, and perhaps beyond it. I may, however, point out one piece 
of evidence as yet unnoticed which seems to support the ascription of 
the series of palace retainers to the years immediately before his second 
visit to Italy, I mean the similarity in style between them and that 
portrait of Juan Pareja which was painted, as we shall see presently, at 
the beginning of his stay in Rome. In conception, colour, and brushing 
the Pareja agrees with E/ Primo and Don Sebastian de Morra, while the 
picture by which it was immediately followed, the portrait of Innocent X., 
turns the master’s thoughts again to the more decorative side of his art, 
and starts the series to which the Coronation of the Virgin, the Mars, 
the Meninas, the Infanta Margarita, and the Tapestry Weavers belong. 











CHAPTER VI 


SECOND STAY IN ITALY 
1649-1651 


Dvurinc the first months of his second stay in Italy Velazquez seems 
to have been entirely occupied with his work for the king. His brush 
lay idle, and his time was passed with picture-dealers, moulders, sculptors, 
and decorators. So that, when at last he was commanded to the Vatican 
to paint the Pope, he had to take a preliminary canter to supple his 
joints. His faithful Morisco, Pareja, offered a convenient model, and 
Velazquez painted the portrait alluded to in the last chapter. Pareja 
has given us a version of his own features in his large picture of the 
Calling of St. Matthew at Madrid. Here he has been kind to himself, 
and has Europeanised his own half-African physiognomy. But, in spite 
of this, we have no difficulty in identifying this rather good-looking 
young Spaniard with the swarthy Othello who looks out upon us with 
so tell-tale a glance from the two canvases at Castle Howard and 
Longford Castle. One of these must be the picture with which 
Velazquez got his hand in at Rome, and Lord Carlisle’s version seems 
to have the better claim of the two. The painter has wasted time on 
no preliminaries, although the slave has had a moment to put on a 
clean collar and his best cloak. He stands up, his head turned slightly 
over his right shoulder, and his muscular right hand placed on the 
bend of his left arm. A whole history is written in the expression of 
his face. In some ways we know more about Pareja than Velazquez 


did when he began this picture. We know that he was a surreptitious 
painter, and that the look of “I could, an if I would,” handed down 


to us by the unerring eye of his master, had not a little behind it. 
E 
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Obedience, pride, and a touch of humour, as if the Morisco were saying 
to himself, “If he only knew!” complete the expression. In conception, 
colour, and handling this portrait has more affinity, as we have seen 
already, with the series of dwarfs than with other works of the master. 
It is built up not so much by planes set side by side and then brought 
to a surface by half-tones laid upon them, as by a gradual reduction 
of the planes in successive paintings, according to the impact of the 
light. The brow, the cheeks, the hand are domes built up by overlaid 
and constantly diminishing drags of the brush. 

Although this portrait was a preparation for painting the Pope, 
Velazquez saw the necessity for going to work in a different fashion 
when he found himself in the Holy Father’s presence. Popes are not 
Moorish slaves, and painters must catch them as they can. Innocent X. 
agreed to sit to Velazquez, but the sitting probably meant that the 
painter was allowed to take his easel into the presence-chamber and 
do the best he could while his Holiness transacted business or listened 
to his secretaries. However this may have been, Velazquez slightly 
modified his system of painting a head. 

But I must begin by saying a word about the numerous versions of 
the portrait in question. The great picture itself lives in a gadinetto 
opening off the gallery of the Doria~Pamfili Palace in Rome. This is the 
portrait delivered to the Pope. Curtis mentions in his Catalogue’ no 
less than sixteen pictures claiming to be either original replicas or 
sketches. Several of these I have seen, but the only one that is clearly 
by Velazquez himself is the bust at Apsley House. Even here it is 
possible that some other hand has painted the background and the dress, 
although I am inclined to think that they too are by Velazquez, though 
probably later than the head. I have not seen the version at St. 
Petersburg, which is there called a sketch—Justi thinks it, too, may 
be by the master’s own hand. None of the others have any claim to 
respect, least of all the very bad copy which was exhibited at the New 
Gallery in 1896. As for the Duke of Wellington’s picture, which 
was also at the New Gallery, it is probably the study on which the 
larger portrait was afterwards founded. Its execution has been very 


1 Charles B. Curtis, Velazquez and Murillo, a Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of 
their Works, 1883. 
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rapid. On a reddish first painting the modelling has been built up 
with small, square drags of the brush, following the forms, and laid with 
that vivid rightness which only comes of intense attention. There is 
no loading, no doing one thing twice, no impasto for its own sake. 
Three sittings appear to have sufficed. At the first, the head was 
modelled broadly in half-tones. At the second, the higher lights were 
introduced and the general modelling completed, the first painting being 
still slightly “tacky.” The third gave the smaller details of modelling, 
the sharp shadows about the eyes, mouth, nose, and ear, and the beard 
and moustache. To see in this the actual study of Velazquez is in 
accordance with his practice and with all the probabilities of the case. 
Compared with the finished picture, it has more subtlety and less force, 
the quality being due to the intensity of the master’s attention while 
painting under difficulties, the defect probably to no more recondite cause 
than the white canvas, left uncovered, perhaps, till years afterwards. 

The note of the Doria-Pamfili portrait is insistence. The Pope’s 
head is very red in tone, his capa, of course, is red, and so is his deretta ; 
he sits in a red chair, and the background is a red curtain. The only 
points of relief are the gold decorations of the chair, the Pope’s white 
collar and surplice, and the letter in his left hand. We cannot resist a 
feeling at first that all this red was put there to justify the Holy Father’s 
complexion, and, for a moment, a sense of being before a sour de force 
produces a certain disappointment. But this soon vanishes as the head 
begins to tell, and we realise at last what a living page of history is hidden 
away in this retired corner of a Roman Palazzo. The picture falls, per- 
haps, below some other things by Velazquez in one particular, I mean in 
enveloppe. The lights and shades are very sharply contrasted, and we 
miss the bath of silvery atmosphere in which most of his creations seem 
to swim. But how absolutely alive, with all his past and such poten- 
tialities as are left to him, the old man is! The suspicious cunning, the 
not unreserved sensuality, the vindictiveness, the emancipation from work- 
aday honesty which allowed the Cardinal Pamfili to pilfer rare books he 
could not buy,’ the glance, almost of apprehension, which betrays one 
undergoing a new or at least infrequent experience, are all there. In the 
due subordination of one part to another, the picture is less supreme than 


1 D’Israeli, Curiosities of Literature, iii. 77 (1824). 
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some. In spite of its vivid life the head scarcely dominates its surround- 
ings as perhaps it ought, and all these reds assert themselves a little over- 
much. Ina later work, the full-length of the Infanta Margarita in the 
Hall of Queen Isabella, we shall find Velazquez returning to a similar 
scheme and using it with a finer sense of what atmosphere does to colour. 

It is said that in the conclave of 1645 the ugliness—enemies even 
went so far as to say the likeness to Satan !—of Cardinal Pamfili was 
urged against his election to the chair of St. Peter. Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell also quotes’ a story, according to which the Pope drove a 
nephew of his sister-in-law and mistress, Olympia Maldachini, from his 
presence as “an ugly whelp, even uglier and clumsier than I am.” If 
these stories and others like them be true, Velazquez must have softened 
the worst features of his sitter, but his more kindly reading is confirmed 
by other portraits of Innocent, notably by the fine bust in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

So far as we know, Velazquez painted nothing else during these two 
years in Italy, and his readiness to let his brush lie idle for so long has to 
be taken into account in forming an idea of his character. He returned 
to Spain in June 1651, having lingered in Rome until Philip’s express 
command to return had reached him through the State Secretary, Don 
Fernando Ruiz de Contreras. 


1 Artists of Spain, p. 759 note. 














CHAPTER VII 
THE “THIRD MANNER OF VELAZQUEZ” 


Tue fashion of cutting up a painter’s career into lengths and dubbing 
those lengths manners, is a little less futile than usual in the case of 
Velazquez. His two long absences from his native country mark with 
some precision points at which new waves of influence flowed in upon 
him. But even with him there is no such easily-perceived line of 
cleavage as the usual phraseology would imply. Offshoots from one 
manner project into the next, and he seems to have had a peculiar 
faculty for taking up a style for the nonce, induced thereto by accidental 
conditions. For the Crucifixion and the Christ at the Pillar, for the 
Forge of Vulcan and the Foseph’s Coat, he. adopted a manner based upon 
what he had seen in certain Roman studios; for the Coronation of the 
Virgin and the Mars, and perhaps for the Venus, he did much the same 
thing at, I believe, a much later date. In fact, when he had to step 
outside the bent of his own genius, he seems deliberately to have taken 
technical as well as imaginative hints from those he thought more az 
fait at the work. But in spite of all this, a little patient examination 
will disclose the steps of his development, and then the only problem is 
where to draw the line between one style and another. The series of 
dwarfs and buffoons is generally ascribed to his last manner, even to his 
last years. I have ventured to place them at the junction of his second 
and third styles, and to group them about the second Italian visit, doing 
so mainly on the evidence of style, but partly in the light of other 
considerations. In this connection another small point is perhaps worth 


making. Velazquez was no sooner back in Spain than he began to 
work for the appointment he afterwards received of the king’s Quarter- 
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master. Thenceforward it is unlikely that he would find time hang so 
heavily on his hands that he had to amuse himself with painting the 
human menagerie of the palace. I am the more inclined to refer these 
pictures to the years between the fall of Olivares and 1650, as their 
absence from the list of things painted during the last ten years of his life 
will leave the said list a much happier family than it would be otherwise. 
Putting aside the Mars and the Coronation of the Virgin—and their 
difference is to be accounted for in a way quite consistent with the 
master’s practice—the rest of his later things are all governed by a 
similar, though progressive, idea, and are marked by a method which 
changes only in the direction of increased freedom. 

The succession of the portraits belonging to this period is easy to 
fix, as they are mostly of people at unmistakable ages. No doubt can 
be felt as to where one should put the several versions of the piquant 
little personality of the Infanta Margarita. Queen Mariana and the 
other Infanta, Maria Teresa, are scarcely more difficult, while the 
impassibility of Philip IV. is clearly approaching its grand climacteric 
in the marvellous bust of the National Gallery. But before we go 
on to speak of all these, it may be convenient to dismiss the two 
pictures which must be excepted from many of the remarks which apply 
to the rest. 

La Trinidad, as the old inventories call the Coronation of the Virgin, 
was painted, according to Stirling, for the oratory of Queen Isabella, who 
died in 1644. For Isabella Justi reads Mariana, and the picture is usually 
accepted as belonging to the years after 1650. It is clearly inspired by 
Italy, although it would not be easy to refer it to any individual 
painter. Had one any reason to believe that Velazquez had passed by 
Brescia, and spent a day or two in those churches brilliant with Morettos, 
we should feel inclined to credit that master with much that is fine in this 
Coronation. In arrangement it is curiously like a Moretto, while its 
colour is a translation of that painter’s favourite scheme into a more 
sombre Spanish equivalent. During two years in Italy Velazquez may 
have gone to many places where he left no trace ; he may have wandered 
as far even as the foot of the Alps; but in the absence of written or 


1 Artists of Spain, p. 805. 














Don Antonio Alonso Pimentel, Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, & Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 
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traditional evidence it would be too bold, I suppose, even to suggest, 
seriously, that Alessandro Bonvicino should be included among those who 
had their effect upon his practice. It is the fashion to damn this particular 
picture with faint praise, but when we realise that it was painted in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, we should wonder to see it so good, 
and, on the whole, so sincere. It is a result, no doubt, of intellectual 
rather than spiritual energy. The conception is governed rather by 
taste than inspiration, rather by restraint than fervour. The model for 
the Virgin has been chosen for such qualities as befit a woman highly 
placed in this world, and not for the commingling of humility with a high 
spirituality which would probably have been the painter’s aim had he 
lived a hundred and fifty years sooner. A dignified Spanish lady, exactly 
similar in type to the women you see in Madrid to-day, accepts the crown 
—a narrow wreath of roses—from the Three Persons of the Trinity, 
exactly as a Spanish queen might accept it from the Archbishop of Toledo. 
There is no inspiration, no faith of the emotional kind. But there is 
dignity, reserve, and abundant painter-craft. The picture does not move 
us like one of those fine Morettos to which I have compared it, but neither 
does it repel us and chill our sympathies beyond recovery, like a Guido 
or a Carracci. 

The Mars may also have been painted about this time. In design 
it seems based on the well-known seated bronze, now ascribed to Scopas, 
which, however, received the title of Mars long after 1650. No picture 
by Velazquez has been so much abused as this, and truly it is not easy 
to dwell long upon it. The writer in the Quarterly Review (1872) 
who described it as a study from a broken-down acrobat was not far 
wrong. The face is beery and irresponsible, the figure quite without 
the hardness of muscle and general vigour we look for in the god of 
war. The accessories are just as heartless as the figure, and the work 
all through betrays a task done to order in which the painter took no 
kind of interest. A superficial resemblance in its workmanship to the 
Christ at the Pillar might suggest that the date generally given for this 
Mars is too late, but when we look into its fat impasto and broad, 
sometimes even empty, facility, we see that it would be unsafe to change 
its place in the chronology of its author’s work. 


It will be convenient here to notice a canvas which holds a place apart 








Mars. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, & Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E, 
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in the wuvre of Velazquez, I mean the Venus at Rokeby Park. This 
picture was practically unknown before it went to the Manchester 
Exhibition of 1857, and even there it attracted comparatively little notice, 
as the provincial Mrs. Grundy insisted on its being hung very high up the 
wall. It was lent to the ‘“*Old Masters,” however, in 1890, where it 
was hung in the place of honour, and every opportunity was given for 
its close examination. It is impossible to deny that it stands outside 
the development of Velazquez in some details of manner, as well as in 
subject, but I think that the evidence, as a whole, points strongly to his 
authorship. 

No doubts of its originality seem to have entered the mind of 
Stirling or Justi. The former tells us that Velazquez ‘was almost the 
only Spanish artist that ever attempted to delineate the naked charms 
of Venus. Strong in interest at Court and with the Holy Office, he 
ventured upon this forbidden ground at the desire of the Duke of Alba, 
and painted a beautiful picture of the Queen of Love reclining with her 
back turned, and her face reflected in a mirror, as a companion piece 
to a Venus in a different attitude of repose by Titian.” The Titian 
had been painted for Philip II., and after 1636, when it was hanging in 
the king’s bedchamber,’ it was taken down to the loggia over the 
“Emperor’s Garden.” Both Venuses seem afterwards to have come 
into the possession of Godoy, Prince of the Peace. Early in the present 
century they are said to have travelled to England together, and to 
have been offered at the price of 4000 guineas. The version of 
Velazquez was finally bought on the advice of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
says Stirling, by Mr. Morritt of Rokeby Park for £500. The pedigree 
has its weak points, and it is a little difficult to discover authorities for 
some of these assertions. But the tradition that Velazquez painted 
a Venus more or less in emulation of Titian, seems to be of respectable 
antiquity. 

The picture is entirely Spanish, in spite of its Venetian inspiration. 
The chosen model has the long oval face, the square shoulders, the 
muscular waist and legs, and the broad hips of the Spanish women. 
The firmness of her flesh, and its freedom from those soft transitions 
which mark the women of Titian and Giorgione, seem to hint at some 


1 Justi, p. 462. 
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active occupation. She may have been a dancer. It has been suggested 
that the blurred, ill-defined appearance of her face in the mirror may be 
due to:her wish to avoid recognition. That surely is a fantastic ex- 
planation, as her features might easily have been disguised. The truth is, 
of course, that a fully-defined head in this part of the canvas would have 
destroyed the pattern. It would have introduced a point of great interest, 
a point to which the eye would have been irresistibly attracted, exactly 
where it is not wanted. . The head of Cupid, although not in so critical a 
place, is kept down for the same reason. The painter’s object was to focus 
the attention on the sweeping lines of the back and legs, and to keep his 
chiaroscuro as simple as possible. The introduction of the piece of white 
drapery beyond ‘the figure, driving back the mirror and accenting the 
salience of the left hip, puts a dot on the i of his intention. The greyish- 
purple quilt into which the lower contour sinks is nicely calculated to the 
same end, and on the whole it would be difficult to name a picture in which 
the artist’s aim has been more subtly, and, at the same time, directly, 
achieved. The touch of green in the veil and the crimson of the curtain 
complete the colour scheme. So far as handling goes, the picture is the 
broadest and freest ever painted by Velazquez. The figure is modelled 
with long sweeps of the brush, travelling with extraordinary audacity and 
precision over wide planes, and establishing the form in despite, as it were, 
of probability. Examine that hip and thigh, note the apparent slightness 
of the means employed, and your eye will doubt its own witness to the 
completeness of the result. 

When this Venus was exhibited at Burlington House in 1899, it 
awakened a certain amount of scepticism. It was seen to be very unlike 
the other examples of the master among which it hung. Its chord of 
colour was not quite what might have been expected, its handling was 
larger and more inclined to embrace two or three planes at once, and 
its general tone higher than usual. None of the comparisons which 
might have dispelled these objections could be made without going to 
Madrid. There, in the Tapestry Weavers, in the Anchorites, in the 
Martinez Montanes, and, above all, in the Mercury and Argus, evidence 
would be found to show that Velazquez occasionally came very near to the 


technique of the Venus, while its unusual general aspect was to be ex- 
plained, simply enough, by the novelty of the subject and the external 
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source of his inspiration. If Velazquez did not paint it, who did? The 
only Spanish painter who could be seriously suggested in connection with 
it would be Alonzo Cano, who painted with some vigour, freedom, and 
largeness at the end of his career. But between anything known to be 
his and this picture there is a gulf, both of manner and merit, infinitely 
wider than that which separates it from the other works of Velazquez. 

With one exception, the rest of his pictures are easily put in their ap- 
proximate order. Most of them are portraits, while the three which are * 
not, the Tapestry Weavers, the Mercury and Argus, and the Anchorites, 
otherwise S¢. Anthony Abbot visiting St. Paul, date themselves by their 
style. The exception is the portrait formerly known as Alonzo Cano, 
which is now believed to represent the sculptor, Martinez Montajfies. 
Here we have a man perhaps sixty years of age, working with a modelling 
tool on a colossal clay bust in which, with a little good-will, we can make 
out some of the characteristic features of Philip IV. His dress is black, 
and the general tone of the picture sober and brown. It is one of the 
finest, and perhaps the most lovingly painted, of all the portraits of 
Velazquez. Justi thinks it must have been painted in 1636, when 
Montafies was in Madrid, and busy with a head of Philip for the use of 
Tacca, the sculptor, to whom a bronze statue of the king had been 
entrusted. The style, however, suggests a later date, and perhaps it would 
be nearer the mark to suppose that Montafies sat for his portrait in 1648. 
In that year he was again in the capital, beseeching the king for payment 
for the work done twelve years before. The portrait is carried out in 
much the same way as the Mwnippus, the modelling being built up in 
successive drags, or smears, put on, apparently, before the paint beneath 
had become quite dry. The right hand is a wonderful piece of work, 
although it-does hold the modelling tool so like a pen. We know by 
his conduct to Olivares how faithful a friend Velazquez could be, and 
this elaborate portrait may well have been his testimony of sympathy with 
Montafies in his many disappointments. 

The other portraits of his later years need not be discussed one by 
one. It will suffice to point out that the Jnfanta Margarita at Vienna 
(Portfolio for July, p. 85) must have been painted in or about 1653, that 
in the Louvre a year or so later, about two years before the Meninas. 
The second portrait at Vienna, which was sent there in 1659, with its 
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companion piece of the Infante Prosper, must have been executed in 1658, 
and the picture in the Sala de la Reina Isabella later still, in fact at the 





Portrait of the sculptor Martinez Montates. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by F. Laurent. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


very end of his life. Margarita was only nine years old when the painter 
died, and she is clearly not far short of that age here. Many replicas, 
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partial and otherwise, of these pictures are scattered over Europe, but I 
have never seen one that seemed to me entirely, or even mainly, by the 
master’s own hand. 

The portraits of Queen Mariana, the lady who was first betrothed to 
Don Balthazar Carlos but lived to marry his father, also present 
many difficulties. They are bewildering in number, but not many can 
play, even for a few minutes, the part of a Velazquez. The two full- 
lengths in the Prado Museum, of which the finer hangs upstairs in the 
long gallery, are famous and have been extravagantly praised, but they 
are not in the first line of the master’s productions. He does not seem 
to have been interested in his sitter. The work is monotonous and sleepy, 
and conveys no impression of a desire to create. The portrait painted by 
Mazo while Velazquez was away in Italy seems to have disappeared, 
although all the painters of Madrid and the king himself proclaimed it a 
marvel of art. Not the least interesting glimpse we catch of Mariana 
through the pencil of Velazquez is the little head in the mirror in the 
Maids of Honour, the culminating picture of the artist’s last period. 

Las Meninas, or the Maids of Honour, often called by the Spaniards 
La Famiglia, must have been painted at latest in 1656, judging from the 
apparent age of the little personage who is its central figure. Its actual 
genesis can only be matter of conjecture, but it seems probable that, when 
the painter was commanded to do for the little Infanta what he had 
done for all the other members of Philip’s family, she proved a 
refractory sitter. The idea then occurred to him to show her in that 
character, as frankly as he dared. The earlier portraits of her are hasty 
and summary in execution, as if he had already experienced the difficulty 
of transferring her features to canvas. The room in which the action 
takes place was no doubt his studio in the Alcazar. Thither the little 
lady has been brought, with her father and mother to keep order, her 
meniftas to wait upon her, her dwarfs and a big dog to amuse her. In 
spite of it all, however, she refuses to “face the music,” and the idea of 
painting her in the only character in which she will consent to show 
herself naturally sprang up. It is more than probable that Velazquez 
always made great use of the looking-glass. More than once we have 


found him introducing mirrors into his pictures, and his technical aims 
were just those for which such things are most useful. The chief group, 














Queen Mariana. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 
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then, here not only suggests a mirror, but was probably painted with the 


help of one. 


The curious involution to which this leads gives a touch 





Las Menittas (The Maids of Honour). Museo del Prado. 
From a Photograph 5y F. Laurent. 


of humour to the conception, and adds to its interest. In the light of 


all we are told of Spanish etiquette, the introduction of himself in such 


a conspicuous place, while the king and queen are only shadowed in a 
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glass, speaks volumes for the terms on which he was with Philip. The 
story of the Cross of Santiago is so pleasant and so probable in itself 
that we do not like to allow dry consideration of dates to upset it, more 
especially as the deductions drawn from them are by no means conclusive. 
We may still look upon Las Meninas as not only the masterpiece, taking 
everything into consideration, of Velazquez, but also the picture which 
most strongly moved his royal patron, and obtained for him one of the 
most coveted of Spanish decorations. 

Las Meninas is distinguished from all the other works of the master 
by its dealings with light. We feel before it that Velazquez might 
have seen a De Hooch, and so been stimulated to render the play of 
light and shadow in an interior by means not unlike those employed by 
the Dutch master. As a fact, he could not have seen anything of the 
kind. De Hooch was a much younger man than himself; and even if 
Velazquez had survived up till now, he would never have made acquaint- 
ance with his art in Spain. And yet in many ways the picture is 
extraordinarily like an expanded De Hooch. The figures, set under 
the high light which streams from the upper part of the window, are 
painted simply, directly, but with touches of glazing in the shadows, 
just as De Hooch painted his little men and women in such interiors as 
those in the National Gallery and the collection of Lord Francis Hope. 
The background and the ceiling, which carries our interest to the top of 
the tall canvas, are marvels of luminous shadow, in which space is 
modelled, as it were, with the help of transparent over opaque colour. 
This gives a depth and richness to the chiaroscuro which we miss in the 
Hilanderas, the picture which otherwise comes nearest in conception to 
the Meninas. In the Hilanderas the painting is mostly solid, glazing 
being used very sparingly. Depth is given entirely by truth to values, 
and the painter makes little or no attempt to render the difference in 
kind between reflecting and absorbent surfaces. In the Meniaas this 
difference is rendered with extraordinary subtlety, so that, as we sit and 
gaze into it, we feel that we are really looking into the mysterious depths 
of a solemnly-lit Spanish interior. 


The Hilanderas (spinners), or Tapestry Weavers, shows Velazquez 
at his very highest point as a craftsman. Here he makes use of no 
sort of process, but paints straight away, trusting to his unerring eye 
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for value to keep everything in its proper place, and to lead the spec- 
tator’s eye about and through his canvas as he wants it to go. The 
design has a touch of artifice about it here and there. The older woman’s 
bare leg and the white scarf wound about her head, as well as the action 
of the girl near her in holding back the red curtain, are perhaps a little 
too obviously suggested by technical requirements, but the younger 
spinstress is a marvel of natural dignity, while the grandeur and 
coherence of the pattern, as a whole, is undeniable. The least successful 
passage is, no doubt, the central part of the background, where the three 
living figures confuse themselves uncomfortably with those on the 
tapestry attached to the wall. Here Velazquez has, for once, come near 
to failing with his problem. Sunlight falling diagonally, as it does here, 
on a flat, woven surface, would assimilate the most different tones, and 
bring them much nearer to each other than the real lights and shadows 
on a draped figure placed under the same illumination. In the picture 
the lights and shadows on the most conspicuous of the living women 
are scarcely more forcibly contrasted than those on the feigned figures 
in the hanging. It may be said that the painter did this purposely, for the 
sake of breadth and non-intervention with the foreground groups. But 
nothing fights more efficiently against repose in a work of art than any- 
thing in the nature of a puzzle, and the contents of this recess are a puzzle. 

The figures in front are painted with a certainty of hand and eye, 
and a fulness of co-operation between the two, unequalled elsewhere in 
art. More than anything else he did, do they justify the declaration 
that Velazquez willed his figures on to the canvas. Their relief is 
astonishing, and the sense of space on the floor; and yet it would not 
be easy to explain the lighting of it all. Where does the light on the 
ladder come from? The chief figures in front are illumined from a high 
window over the head of the spectator, but its light wanders a little 
capriciously, bringing out such a passage as the back and arm of the 
girl on our right, and leaving less desirable things in judicious obscurity. 
But be all this as it may, the Tapestry Weavers remains, in spite of 
modern profiting by its own example, the most astonishing piece of 
workmanship in its own class that the world possesses. 

Probably about the same time Velazquez painted the Mercury and 
Argus as a pendant to his Apollo and Marsyas in the Alcazar. Both are 
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entered in the inventory made six years after the painter’s death as 
“original works of Velazquez.” The Mercury and Argus stands apart 
among his works. More than anything else does it show a sense of 
imaginative design, by which I mean a pattern not only in harmony with, 
but actively assisting, the idea. Sleep and impending death,—those ideas 
are suggested by this conception just as they might be by music. In 
nearly all his other pictures Velazquez is content to put down on 
canvas what he had seen, to exhibit human beings living, acting, dis- 
playing themselves in the moments of life he had to deal with. Here, as 
in the Christ at the Pillar, he sends your imagination outside his canvas, 
and strikes a kindred note to what he cannot portray. The Mercury and 
Argus is hung high up, over the Virgen del Pez, in the Hall of Queen 
Isabella, so that little beyond its general drift can be seen ; but in spite of 
this, it dwells in the memory as one of the most insistent things in the 
whole collection. Later still is the Visit of St. Anthony to St. Paul, often 
called the Anchorites. Cool, almost to excess, in colour, more off-hand 
in execution than anything else he did, conceived on lines which recall 
Bassano and the more formless of the Italians, it is a creation apart, 
not only in the work of Velazquez, but in Spanish art as a whole. He 
seldom painted better, he never painted with less forethought, less calcu- 
lation as to where he was going before he finished, than here. 

At the very end of his life, probably just before he left Madrid on 
that expedition to the frontier as Aposentador Mayor which may have 
brought on his last illness, he painted a remarkable group of portraits. 
These are the Philip IV., old, of the National Gallery, the Jnfanta 
Margarita and the Infante Prosper at Vienna, and the Jnfanta Marga- 
rita in the Hall of Queen Isabella at Madrid. Judging from the style, 
the earliest of these is the Philip; the Infanta’s apparent age makes it 
pretty certain that the Madrid Margarita was the latest. It is difficult 
to write about them. They are all four the outcome of more than forty 
years spent in exploring the possibilities of paint. They are all marked 
by the same miraculous skill in the management of silvery tones, in the 
building up of flesh by means so subtle and unerring that the eye is 
baulked and disconcerted, and persuaded of the futility of its own attempts 
to analyse.or imitate. The head of Philip, especially, sets all emulation 
at defiance. The pendulous, anemic flesh of an used-up viveur, of a 
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viveur in whom propensity took the place of passion, and lethargic that 
of active vice, seems to be put upon canvas by a pure act of volition. 








The Infanta Margarita. Louvre. 
Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


Philip IV., as history paints him, a Charles II. without his wit, lives on the 
canvas of Velazquez and seems to challenge future kings to the one con- 
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test in which he need fear no fall.!| The Vienna pictures are marked by 
the same spontaneity. The painter seems to have found a glance at the 
two little royalties enough to settle how he was to treat them. There 
they are, set down in their ordinary surroundings, depending on nothing 
but the airy dexterity, the unerring suggestion, the perfect gravity and 
taste of the master for their immortality. The last Margarita is more 
ambitious. Indeed, from what we divine of the painter’s character, it is 
a little surprising to find him in this penultimate year of his life troubling 
himself to formulate such a conception at all. Margarita was born in 
16513; the career of Velazquez, the painter, came to an end about the 
first of April 1660. In the picture the Infanta looks at least eight or nine 
years old. In fact, it is a little hard to believe she could have been so 
young, for the face would do for a girl of thirteen or fourteen. In the 
Catalogue of the Museo del Prado this picture figures as a Maria Teresa. 
It was Justi who first drew attention to the greater likeness, which seems 
undeniable, between the little sitter and the Infanta Margarita. But I 
confess the question of age is puzzling. The conception is one of the 
most daring Velazquez ever ventured on. The Infanta’s costume is rose- 
pink embroidered with silver ; the head-dress is nearly scarlet, and the 
curtain behind a deeper pink than the dress. The general scheme is pale 
crimson shimmering through silver, with a rather pallid, anemic little 
face as its centre. The handling has settled on the canvas like a shower 
of feathers, and the whole effect is indescribably airy and gallant. In all 
probability this is the last picture painted by Velazquez. Numerous 
repetitions exist of the head and bust, but I know none in which his own 


hand can be detected. 


1 The replica, with some slight differences, of this portrait, which hangs in the Museo 
del Prado, has been extravagantly praised. I confess that to me it seems to be a copy, 
painted, no doubt, in the master’s studio. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LANDSCAPES—THE QUESTION OF MAZO AND HIS OTHER PUPILS 


So far, I have said nothing of Velazquez as a landscape painter, partly 
because his productions in that class are of comparatively slight import- 
ance, partly because the question is complicated by another which will 
have now to be treated in some detail. The Madrid Gallery has nine 
landscapes ascribed to the master. By far the most interesting, to my 
mind, are the two painted apparently direct from nature in the gardens 
of the Villa Medici at Rome. They remind one more of Constable 
than of any one else, so that here, too, he may be said to have anticipated 
modern tastes. The real play of sunlight among trees is the point he 
has insisted on ; his colour is fresh and silvery, like a Constable ; his touch 
light and feathery, like a Corot. The two pictures of the gardens at 
Aranjuez have darkened so much and are hung so high that I have some 
diffidence in speaking of them, but I confess they do not strike me as the 
work of Velazquez at all. They breathe a spirit foreign to anything we 
find in the rest of his pictures ; the figures are certainly not his, while the 
handling, so far as we can see it, is quite distinct from that of the Villa 
Medici pictures, and of the backgrounds to his portraits. Velazquez is 
supposed to have painted these pictures when he was at the Spanish 
Windsor with the king in 1642 ; some years before, he had painted the 
Don Balthazar Carlos on Horseback, why should he have deserted the 
brilliant lightness of the landscape behind the little prince for the heavy- 
handed gloom of these Aranjuez pictures ? 

But perhaps the most famous of his landscapes is that in the Boar 
Hunt of the National Gallery. This picture has undergone so many 
vicissitudes that some care has to be used in expressing opinions upon it. 
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In the main, it seems to me the work of Mazo. The only landscapes 
which can be ascribed with certainty to Velazquez are those behind his 
portraits, his Surrender of Breda, and his St. Anthony and St. Paul, and 
the two Villa Medici sketches. What resemblance is there between any 





Garden of the Villa Medici, Rome. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, & Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


of these and the landscape in the Boar Hunt? They are all grey, 
luminous, full of sun and air; whereas the glade in the Pardo in which 
the sport takes place is rendered with a heavy if robust hand, which takes 
little note of the blue skies and silvery distances which prevail on the 
plateau of Castile. 
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In 1645 Mazo was commissioned by the king to paint a view of 
Saragossa from a selected point on the south bank of the Ebro. He 
produced the picture (see p. 90) now hanging in the Museo del Prado, 





Garden of the Villa Medici, Rome. Museo del Prado, Madrid. 
From a Photograph by Braun, Clément, 9 Cie. Engraved by T. Huson, R.P.E. 


which bears the following decisive inscription: Jussu Pxitirp1 Max. 
Hisp. recis Joannes Baptista Mazo [in a double monogram] urs 
Casar. AUG. ULTIMUM PENICILLUM IMP. ANNO MDCXLVII. It has 
always hung in the clear air of Madrid, and so does not show the effects 
of dirt and cleaning like the Boar Hunt. But apart from its higher 
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tone, it is quite similar both in manner and outlook to the latter. 
The figures in the foreground of the Saragossa are often assigned to 
Velazquez. I believe they are by Mazo himself. Neither in colour 
nor in handling do they recall the master. The group known as Réunion 
de Gentilshommes in the Louvre is obviously by the same hand as the 
figures in the view of Saragossa. In all these groups the chord of colour 
is not that of Velazquez, while it is exactly similar to what we see in the 
Don Tiburcio. The handling, too, is more characteristic of Mazo than 
of his father-in-law. It is clever, ‘‘ slick,” fat, and amusing rather than 
directly addressed to the matter in hand. Mazo had great facility. His 
authentic pictures allow of no doubt upon that point. And yet, as I have 
already said, the works ascribed to him are very few. Besides the pictures 
in the Museo del Prado, which number twelve altogether, I think he had 
his share in all those so-called works of his master in which dexterity 
is deliberately displayed. Velazquez himself was never guilty of any 
such proceeding. In none of those pictures at Madrid which fit into the 
indisputable chain of his development do we ever find that irresponsible 
brush-flourishing which is too often taken to be a feature of his art. 
Velazquez had perfect taste, a quality. in which Mazo was deficient. 
The figures in the Boar Hunt (p. 55) are not exactly like anything in 
the indubitable works of Velazquez, but they are stronger in execution, 
richer in colour, and more vital in effect than those in the other two 
pictures. They are not too fine for the painter of the Don Tiburcio de 
Redin at Madrid, but, on the whole, it seems probable that Mazo 
had comparatively little to do with this part of the picture. Among 
the pictures assigned to Velazquez at Madrid, I think the two praying 
portraits of Philip and Queen Mariana should be given to Mazo, 
although their lofty place on the wall makes a decision difficult. The 
Aranjuez landscapes also appear to me his. The standing portrait (No. 
1083) of Don Balthazar Carlos, which Justi calls‘ one of the few 
mediocre works of Velazquez, is not good enough for him, but he 
probably had the chief hand in painting the Philip JV. at Dulwich (the 
so-called “Kraga portrait), as well as the full-length from Hamilton 
Palace in the National Gallery ; while the two_riding-school pictures, at 
Hertford House and Grosvenor House respectively, also bear signs of 
his co-operation: The Landscate, with a duel in the Prado, bequeathed 
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to the National Gallery by Sir William Gregory, seems also to be by 
Mazo, but I have not had an opportunity of examining it closely. The 
figures repeat some of those in the Boar Hunt. 

None of the other pupils had the ability of Mazo, but with him 
they are certainly responsible for most of the pictures which pass under 
the name of Velazquez outside Spain. Some day, perhaps, their work 
will be submitted to the sifting process which has already been applied 
to so many painters of Italy and Holland, and then the commanding 
personality of Velazquez will stand out in more definite lines than it 


does at present. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to trace the develop- 
ment of Velazquez as it appears in those pictures, chiefly at Madrid, 
which are incontestably by his own hand. With a very few exceptions 
every picture mentioned belongs to the great series painted for the Spanish 
Court, so that, with their help, we get a clear idea of the direction taken 
by the master’s powers from the beginning to the end. The conclusions 
to which we are led differ in many respects from those which seemed 
plausible before Madrid was visited. In the first place Velazquez never 
“shows off.” From first to last it is almost impossible to find an authentic 
picture in which he indulges in any sort of paint-slinging for its own sake. 
With the one exception of the head of sop, he never fails to adapt his 
methods to the forms before him. In that particular picture the impasto 
is unreasonably solid, and suggests the idea that he was experimenting 
with the later style of Spagnoletto ; but as an almost invariable rule, his 
handling, his impasto, his use of glazing, and so on, are governed entirely 
by the objective problems he set himself. As life went on and his 
faculties developed, he grew into an extraordinary power of grasping 
those essential features in an object to which it owed its character ; but 
this gift, or rather achievement, was the result of long years of patient 
imitation, and down to the very end of his life it never led him into the 
exaggerated brush-gesture which is too often thought to be one of his 


merits. 

The best way, perhaps, to give a true idea of the total impression left 
by Velazquez is to describe his method of setting about a picture as we 
gather it from the results. In the first place, he seems never to have felt 
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the slightest temptation to paint an abstract idea. No picture by him 
betrays the least inclination to moralise, sentimentalise, or preach. We 
cannot imagine any canvas of his. bearing such a title as ‘‘ Love,” “‘ The 
Angel of Death,” or anything of that sort. His love of the concrete 
seems, indeed, to have been so exclusive that only in a few rare instances 
did he even paint action. Such movement as we find hinted at in his 
early works is scarcely to be dignified with the name of action. A boy 
lifting a cup to his lips, another thrusting out a dead fowl in the direction 
of the infant Christ, a boor bowing to a masquerading ‘* Bacchus,”—these 
are almost the only instances I can think of in which, before the 
Surrender of Breda, he painted movement at all. There is none in the 
Forge of Vulcan, none, practically, in the Foseph’s Coat. That he was 
not deficient in dramatic imagination, or rather in the combination of 
memory and observation which forms a good substitute for it, is proved 
by the Surrender of Breda, in which the action of the figures, slight as it 
is, is perfectly dramatic and suggestive. The equestrian portraits and 
Las Hilanderas complete the list of pictures in which any real attempt is 
made to portray movement, and they betray the master’s natural disin- 
clination to the task almost as strongly. as the absolutely quiescent portraits. 

The nearest approach to violent action is the canter of Don Balthazar’s 
pony. As for strong emotion, the one picture in which he ventures upon 
anything of the kind is the Christ at the Pillar of the National Gallery. 
It is no libel, then, to say that Velazquez got all his inspiration through 
his eye. The few instances in which he seems to have gone through a 
process of mental incubation before he began to paint only serve to add 
point to the general truth. The first step he took towards the painting 
of a picture was the arrangement of one before his eye. Take the 
Tapestry Weavers as an example. It represents an actual scene, in a 
Spanish equivalent for the Gobelins. You can see the painter arriving 
there, taking stock of its artistic capabilities, and arranging figures and 
accessories. His picture was rehearsed, as it were, outside the canvas 
and then realised. Preparatory studies and sketches seem foreign to his 
genius. Very few drawings by him have survived, and those few are 
slight. Taste, judgment, and eye were for him the factors of success. 
You will search his works in vain for any sign of an attempt to enlarge 
the province of paint. He never tries to push the slightest action beyond 
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the point to which the eye can follow it, for the horse of Don Balthazar 
is too frank a symbol to be an exception. He seems to have been as free 
as Frans Hals from the itching desire which has besieged most great 
painters to suggest ideas by running round them. What he could not 
say straight out and with uncompromising directness he did not care to 
say at all. He is therefore the most objective of all great painters, and 
his art consists more exclusively than any one else’s of interpretation 
carried to the highest point. 

As for his technique, it followed a simple course of evolution from 
the beginning to the end. His object from first to last was truth to his 
impressions. Like those of other people, these were bald at first and their 
realisation laborious. As time went on he saw more, and made the 
necessary distinctions with a more unerring ease. But he never ceased to 
be satisfied with seeing and putting down what he saw. His authentic 
works are free from the slightest tendency to substitute cleverness for 
truth. He never “faked.” His drawing scarcely deserves its reputation 
for correctness, indeed many of his pictures are curiously out in this 
respect ; but it always strikes that note of sincerity which is better than 
precision. 

His cardinal quality, however, was his extraordinary facility in seeing 
and reproducing every relation between tones. He threads his way 
through whole processions of values with so convinced a certainty that 
we ask for nothing more. We put the same faith in his statements as 
we do in those of Shakespeare. What Shakespeare does for the inner 
man, Velazquez does for his form and envelope as he stands in the 
upper air. And he does it with the same gravity, the same sanity, the 
same utter absence of pose or self-assertion. The idea never enters 
his head that his own individual trick with the brush could have an 
interest for any human being. He paints now staccato, now with a 
smeary drag, just as the task before him suggests. He never steps 
forward and makes his own personality the centre of his own perform- 
ance. His aim was the dignified interpretation, of nature, of nature 
arranged and brought into agreeable juxtapositions, no doubt, but not 
of nature bedizened, or cajoled, or forced ; and in making for it he 


took the surest and most simple, if not always the shortest, route. His 
imagination had reserves into which we get a hasty glance now and 
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then. The Christ at the Pillar and the Mercury and Argus are two 
of these glances. But either through intellectual indolence or a deliberate 
conviction in favour of restricting paint to the interpretation of what 
the painter can set up in front of him, his creative fancy was very seldom 
allowed to substitute itself for the results of memory and observation. 

Behind the art of Velazquez we seem to discern a man of strong 
sense rather than of any great intellectual activity; an indolent man, 
with persistent rather than spurring ambitions ; a modest man, in spite 
of his snub to José Leonardo; an honest, generous, and domestic 
creature, to whom the friendship of a king of Spain would be 
a pleasant but by no means a dazzling adventure, and the right to 
carry the key of the posentador Mayor an honour prized more for 
what others thought of it than for any keenness on his own part to play 
the courtier. 

That he was not without a touch of Latin prudence we divine from 
his readiness to do the work and take the pay of a royal domestic when 
he might have been creating in his studio, but the consoling fact that his 
affairs were in some disorder when he died, shows that he did not carry 
that virtue to excess. We know little or nothing of his daily life, of his 
sayings and opinions, or of the feelings he inspired in those about him, for 
Pacheco was hardly more of an artist with the pen than with the brush, 
and his panegyrics on his son-in-law remind us rather of Hayley than of 
Boswell. No great painter has left less of himself outside his work than 


Velazquez, and yet of all those who have built up the commanding fabric 
of modern art, he seems by far the nearest to ourselves. 
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